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COMMERCIAL PILOT 

The best instructors, up-to-date aircraft, 
superb year-'round flying conditions. 
Embry-Riddle offers experience gained 
with 30,000 students. 


Instrument Rating Aiso 





A & E COMBINED 
WITH COMMERCIAL PILOT 


Airmen with dual pilot-engineering 
training are needed by oviation com- 
panies and operators. Embry-Riddle 
combination training offers most in your 
aviation career. 





EXECUTIVE PILOT 


Complete 18-months' course readies you 
for Commercial Pilot Certificate, with 
Instrument and Multi-Engine Ratings, 
plus A & E Mechanics Certificate and 
thorough training in Aeronautical Tech- 
nology. Enroliment requirements: 2 years 
college or equivalent. 





AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS 


Vast numbers of A& E Mechanics urgently 
needed. Embry-Riddle students learn 
fast with modern equipment, including 
jet ... live circroft. 
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INSTRUMENT FLYING 


Embry Riddle offers dua! instrument as 
well os Link Trainer. Novigetion, instru- 
ments, radio and navigational aids, and 
instrument flight procedures—all to 
qualify you as on Instrument Pilot. 
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It’s really a holiday when you go by TWA 


Here's the happiest way for the whole family to travel 
Five-mile-a-minute speed leaves little time for youngsters to become 
restless, TWA’s friendly service makes a long trip such an 

easy-going affair the whole family arrives with spirits high... 
relaxed and ready to enjoy all those extra days that air travel can give. 
And even cost needn't be a worry, for with TWA’s 


famous Family Half-Fare Plan or by economical Sky Tourist 


flights the total expense of your trip is surprisingly low! _ = 
Fly the finest... wviWA 
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"Golden Year” Cessna 170 


LOWEST-PRICED PLANE WITH 
SMALL FIELD FLAPS 


Night Photo Shows How Cessna 170 
Flaps Cut Landing Distance 50% 


EXCLUSIVE “PARA-LIFT™ FLAPS let your Cessna 
170 descend more thon twice as slowly os a man 
in a fully opened porachute! 


Here is photographic proof of amazing 
Cessna performance with “‘Para-Lift”’ 
flaps! In the night photo above—a 
double exposure — you actually see the 
same Cessna 170 landing twice. With- 
out flaps, the plane is still airborne 
(center of photo). But using full-flaps, 
the 170 descends immediately and 
touches down 2500 ft. shorter than 
its normal landing! White streaks 
were made by the plane’s lights. 
Cessna ‘‘Para-Lift’’ flaps reduce land- 
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THE 1953 CESSNA 170 features four-place comfort, 120 m. p.h. spe 


d, all-metal luxury, a new heating 


ventilating system that delivers 70% more heat, high-wing stability and visibility, a patented landing 
gear that smooths rough fields, and economy that matches automobile gos mileage 


ing speeds more than 10‘ permit 
small-field take-offs and landings, here 
tofore impossible— and they're standard 
equipment on the Cessna 170, America’s 
largest-selling business airplane! See 
and fly the new “Golden Year’’ 170 
at your Cessna dealers today! Also 
see the 150 M. P.H. Cessna 180 and 
Luxurious 5-Place Cessna 195. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
Write Cessna on your company letter- 
head or mail coupon now. 
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Cessna Aircraft Co 
Dept. F-7 
Wichita, Kansos 
Please send information on the new “Golden Yeor” 
Ceuno 170_.__.; 1 80 195 
Nome Age 
Address — 
Stote 


City County 


(To sure prompt reply, please fill ovt coupon eccurotely) 
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HEREFORD HEAVEN 

You can imagine our surprise when we 
received our May issue of FLiyinc and 
saw on the front cover the picture of an 
Aero Commander together with the pic- 
ture of two champion Hereford cows and 
a bull sired by Dan Larry D 4th. We 
have a landing strip on the ranch with a 
hangar and use a 260 Super Navion. 

I have owned 15 airplanes since World 
War I and have found it almost indis- 
pensable in the supervision of our Lazy 
S ranch. The Lazy S is one of the best 
improved ranches in Oklahoma. It is lo- 
cated in what is known as the “Hereford 
Heaven” area and is quite unusual in 
that it is one of the large ranches of 
the state that does not pump any water. 

Moss PATTERSON 
Ardmore, Okla. 


FOR THE BIRDS 

I was sitting on one of the cheaper 
benches in Bryant Park sharing my pop- 
corn with some grounded pigeons, the 
latest copy of Fiyinc on my lap. The 
conversation I was holding with these 
fine feathered friends concerned a pro- 
posal by the Audubon Society to revise 
the LaGuardia Field traffic pattern to 
accommodate the vast multitude of birds 
returning from the sunny south each 
spring. 

Eyeing the magazine, one of the vet- 
eran pigeons, with over three million 
hours on the Grant’s Tomb—Public Li- 
brary run, spoke up. 

“Great book, that Frye,” he chirped. 
“I’ve been a subscriber since I was an 
egg!” 

Quite impressed, I asked him what his 
favorite section of the magazine was. 

He replied: “The Aircraft Identifica- 
tion section is my favorite ‘cause it’s 
saved my life several times. I remember 
back several years ago when I was run- 
ning a test hop on a new tail feather out 
over Queens, and the ceiling was pretty 
low. I had just turned into a steep 180, 
when out of the mist came this four- 
engine job right at me. I figured it to be 
a DC-4, and tightened up my turn just 
enough so I'd avoid a collision course, 
basing my calculations strictly on his air- 
speed. Well, next thing I knew I was 
flipped on my back, like this, and was 
passing over the upper wing of what 
turned out to be a Connie.” 

“Go on,” I urged. “I can’t wait to hear 
what happened.” 

He accepted another kernel, chewed on 
it thoughtfully for a second, and con- 
tinued: 

“Well, sir, luckily I didn’t get sliced 
by the rudder or I'd have been a dead 
pigeon.” 

“Ha, ha,” I said, hoping he'd get back 
to the story. 
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“Since that day, I decided to learn 
something about aircraft identification, so 
I could tell these transports and things 
apart. Sort of a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, you might say.” 

“I might say it, but I won't,” I coun- 
tered. “Is that why the AL. section is 
your favorite?” 

“Sure! Now I not only know the dif- 
ferent planes, but I've managed to save 
a lot of my fellow pigeons from a similar 
disastrous fate, by instructing them and 
showing them how to judge the relative 
airspeeds of the various types.” 

“You're some bird,” I shouted through 
the frog in my throat. “Imagine, learn- 
ing A.I. and then teaching it to your 
friends!” 

His chest stuck out proudly, he 
strutted off toward the taxi strip behind 
the library, revved his engine up to a 
steady coo, and was speedily airborne. 

W. H. Everett 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Is it possible that Mr. Everett’s fasci- 
nation with the Aircraft Identification 
features in Fiy1nc stems from the fact 
that he is the artist responsible for the 
silhouette sketches? —Ep 


NIX ON CHEX 

Re “Annual Flight Check?” by Richard 
W. Burnham in the May Mail Box, I say 
“Nix” on that idea of a compulsory an- 
nual flight check. I want the government 
to get its big foot off my neck, not ram 
it clear down my throat. Federal and 
state regulations have just about got avi- 
ation “lawed” out of existence for the 
poor man. This would just add one more 
burdensome headache. 

Now as to the advisability of an occa- 
sional refresher, I heartily agree. But 
any pilot can do as Mr. Burnham has 
done and take it at his own discretion 
Let it not be mandatory. 

R. B. Ross 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


ON THE OTHER HAND 

In response to the letter “Annual 
Flight Check?” I am enclosing the fol- 
lowing quote from a newsletter published 
by the Wyoming Aeronautics Commis- 
sion: 

“Plans are being formulated to conduct 
another flight safety clinic in Cheyenne 
May 17. Cheyenne Pilots Inc. are spon- 
soring this clinic but all pilots in the 
southeastern portion of Wyoming are cor- 
dially invited to attend. The clinic will 
be conducted by CAA District Aviation 
Safety officers and the Wyoming Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

In addition to flight proficiency rides, 
conducted by safety officers, a commu- 
nications system will be available to 


demonstrate proper radio-telephone pro- 
cedure. Personnel will be on hand to 
answer all questions relative to licensing 
procedures pertaining to pilots and air- 
craft. These safety clinics are designed 
to increase safety in flight and no action 
against existing certificates is contem- 
plated.” 

A few important items are not included 
in this quote. No charge is made by the 
flight examiner and the pilot need only 
furnish an airplane with which he is fa- 
miliar. Instead of stressing maneuvers, 
the flight examiner checks a man in what 
he thinks he is weakest at. 

I think this is a very good approach to 
the problem and am happy to be a mem 
ber of the club that sponsors this safety 
clinic. 

Cart A. STEWART 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


WHERE WAS ST. PAUL? 

On Page 55 in the May Friyinc (Where 
Am I”), St. Paul is not shown in the pic- 
ture. Business districts of the Twin Cities 
are approximately 10 miles apart. Resi 
dential sections do adjoin about 34 mile 
east of the edge of your picture. The 
Mississippi is the dividing line less than 
half of the distance along which the 
cities join. 

LUTHER ForpD 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LT-6's ROLE 

Your Special Defense Issue (FLYING, 
March) gave fine coverage for the vari- 
ous components of the Armed Forces. I 
would like to add one phase of the Ko 
rean air war to your Air Force section 

The 6174th Tactical Control Group, 
Fifth Air Force, has been operating in 
combat in Korea for approximately two 
years. Flying in unarmed LT-6 type ail 
craft, a team of an Air Force pilot and 
an Army observer performs the duty of 
Tactical Air Controller. This team di 


An LT-6 in Korea. 


rects fighter-bombers on close support 
air strikes, directs artillery and makes 
reconnaissance of enemy positions in the 
front line area. 

By directing fighter-bombers and ad- 
justing artillery this group has been in- 
strumental in the destruction of eight 
Communist divisions (more than 100,000 
troops), five tank divisions, 37 artillery 
divisions and over 5,000 vehicles. 

Often operating at tree-top level be- 
hind the enemy lines these LT-6’s have 
won the admiration of the front line 
troops they support. The Communists, 
too, respect the LT-6, for they have given 
the Texans the nickname they carry here 
in Korea—Mosquitoes. 

THomas M. Crawrorp, JR. 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco 
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HUNTING THE UNDERSEA HUNTER 


THE SEA 1s empty to the eye. But underneath, a submarine slides, 
stalking surface prey. Above. an airplane also hunts with ‘ le« tren 
eyes and ears. Inside, patterns form on green screens, telltale pat- 
terns, ce adly patterns to the submarine beneath. 

Phe aircraft circles in search, then “homes” on a target her crew 
never sees, Bomb bavs yawn and disgorge i xplosive charges Phe 
sea erupts and settles slick with oil. Mission accomplished, the 
S$2F-1 returns to her carrier. 

Ihis is the work for which the twin-engine Grumman S2F-1 was 

designed and built. She has long range and ts equipped to navigate 
through almost all kinds of weathér. She is advanced, ready today 
to do a job years from now, One reason the | » ae Navy knows 
can elepx nd on Grumman aircraft. 
The U.S. Navy will give you a pilot training course worth $64,000.00 
GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION - BETHPAGE 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE PANTHER 
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Your best week-end flight plan for July 


Fly to the Pacific Northwest this 
month for Washington's Centennial 
celebration. Plan your flights to land 
at any of the 40 airports in Wash- 
ington that feature Standard Oil 
Aviation Products. 


+ WASHINGTON | 
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Flying mountain 


A chloroformed lion is strange cargo for a 


Safari by air! 
light plane such as this Aeronca Sedan, but it’s nothing new 
for W. H. Cofhn, of Coftin Air Service, Whiteman Airpark, 
Pacoima, California, 

Every winter he lands in remote mountain meadows in 
Nevada to join lion-hunting parties. When a lion is captured, 
it is chloroformed, handcuffed, and loaded into Mr. Coffn’s 
small plane to be flown to animal trainers in Los Angeles. 

“The lions never give me trouble,’ says Mr. Coffin, ‘but 
it’s not easy to fly over the Sierra in a small plane. I keep my 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


Before you are ready to take off, 

it's a good idea to get acquainted 
again with cockpit procedure, location 
and positions of controls, so that you 
can set controls without looking away 


ions back alive 


engine in dependable running condition by using new RPM 
Aviation Oil. It eliminates pre-ignition and rough running 
due to oil, and keeps my engine free of carbon and sludge 
Since I've been using new RPM Aviation Oil, I get about 
200 extra flying hours between overhauls 

"T’'ve also found that Chevron Aviation Gasoline 80/87 
gives me the extra power I need for take-offs, yet leans down 
for economy at cruising speed. It’s ended the trouble that 
I had with fouled spark plugs when I used gasolines with 
higher lead content 


AVIATION 
GASOLINE 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





from the line of flight. 





OF CALIFORNIA 
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Time-Saver FOR EXECUTIVES 
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Fast- Thinker FOR PILOTS 


® Sperry’s Zero Reader® Flight Director 
is a “fast-thinking” calculator that saves 
valuable time for busy executives and 
relieves pilots of complex mental calcu- 
lations. That's w hy more and more pro- 
gressive corporations — large and small 
are equipping their Executive Air- 
craft with this versatile instrument. 


® The Flight Director not only is used 
for en route flying but makes the 


Representative companies 
using Sperry Zero Reader 
Flight Director: 


FHEM FF 


Cmdr. Russell Holderman of the Gannett Newspapers, who 
is celebrating his 40th year as a pilot, is one of the enthu- 
siastic users of the Sperry Zero Reader Flight Director. 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND * 
IN CANADA « SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
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difficult task of manual approaches on 
Instrument Landing Systems a routine 
procedure. Thus, business men are 
assured of keeping appointments even 


in rough weather. 


8 The Flight Director utilizes attitude, 
altitude, heading and radio path signals 
and combines this information on a 
simple, two-element indicator. The pilot 


simply flies “zero,” using the same 


i 


NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN «+ LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE * 
LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


instrument whether he is leisurely cruis- 
ing or making landing approaches. This 
simplified manual control reduces pilot 
fatigue and permits the pilot to devote 


more time to other duties 


® Sperry’s Zero Reader Flight Director 
is widely specified for military and pas 
sengel planes as well as for Executive 
Aircralt 


be glad to give you compk te details 


Our nearest district office will 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SFERRY CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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AN EDITORIAL 


I Remember Grandmother 


Be piece takes off with Grandmother leading the 
mission. Her name was Emma Jane Robb. She lived 
almost a hundred years . . . and I mean lived. She didn’t 
just stay alive. She lived. 

Sopping wet, Grandmother never weighed a hundred 
pounds. She referred to herself as scrawny. Around 
about 70 she fell downstairs and broke her back. There- 
after she was bent considerable but none of the vinegar 
ran out, 

When I came home from the wars in 1919, Grand- 
mother was my first customer for an airplane ride. She 
had never seen an airplane. We fixed it up. 

“How high would you like to fly, Grandmother?” I 
shrieked in her best ear. 

“About as high as the tree tops,” she said. I suggested 
five thousand feet as an alternate. She agreed. 

“But I don’t want to scare you,” I assured 
her. She snorted in disdain. Who did I 
think 1 was? 

Those were the days of open cockpits. 

First her goggles slipped down around her 
neck. Then her helmet blew off. Then her 
hairpins flicked out and her top knot streamed 
im the wind. Her skirts blossomed arour d the 
safety belt. She wouldn’t keep her head be- 
hind the windshield. When she opened her 
mouth the prop wash almost pushed her false 
teeth down her throat. 

On the ground again with her petticoats in 
place and her hair untangled she rendered her report. 
She said, “Well . . . now I’ve done one more thing worth 
remembering.” 

I didn’t understand exactly what she meant at the time. 
In later years when she could only sit and rock I began to 
get the idea. Her eyes never ceased to twinkle. I would 
catch her laughing to herself. Often she would be mur- 
muring, “Count your many blessings . . . name them one 
by one.” 

Eventually it dawned on me that Grandmother had 
made herself a person of great resources. Purposefully 
and deliberately she had been collecting “things worth re- 
membering” against the day of her need. The walls of 
her memory were hung with tapestries of wondrous pat- 
terns ... frontier days of girlhood in the west . . . buf- 
falo herds swamping boats in the Missouri . . . hardship 


. toil . . . pain . . . pleasure, met head-on and no 
ducking . . dicting around the thunderheads in a flying 
contraption . . . running to meet life rather than run- 
ning away from it. 

So at the last she had resources and she whipped old 
age to a frazzle. Her rocking chair was a center stage and 
she paraded the full years past her with the same eclat as 
a marshal reviewing the troops. 

Today people tell me the romance is gone from avia- 
tion. The callow collegian wants to know why he should 
have any interest in flying. Hundreds of middle-agers 
assure me defensively, “Oh, I would fly in an emergency.” 

But isn’t the truth of the matter that the romance is 
gone from us rather than the airplane? The collegian is 
headed for the quickest buck, and the middle-ager will 
never know an emergency because nothing will ever be 

too important to anyone in retreat from chal- 
lenge. 

Ten thousand articles have been written 
about the ebb of aviation enthusiasm and 
activity in the land. And they all ask what 
to do about it. More airports? Cheaper air- 
planes? Government subsidy? . . . ad in- 
finitum. It’s all beside the point. Apathy 
to aviation is just .one of many indications 
that twenty years’ education that “the world 
owes me a living” has wrought havoc with 
our individual spirits. We babble about so- 
cial security and prate in terms of “masses” 

and promise “extended benefits.” And all of it means no 
more nor less than that we’ve had a flame-out of the fire 
that moulded us and gave us power. We've stopped run- 
ning to meet life because that takes faith and courage and 
pride. So we have no inner resources to draw on when 
the chips are down. 

Settling the peace after World War II would have 
been a rough experience. We ducked it. Giving the 
Kremlin an ultimatum on the first day of the Korean war 
would have tested our soul. We lacked the guts. 

When youth is called to the colors we refer to it as 
“years taken right out of his life.” We shed crocodile tears 
and are maudlin about our casualties, but how many of 
us go out to man the ramparts of civil defense? 

But why should I get all steamed up? It’s no sweat to 
me. I’ve got resources. I remember Grandmother. 


Gill Robb Wilson 
Editor and Publisher 





AMERICAN AIRLINES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 





Pioneering in Magnaflux-the Metallic Detective” 


Magnaflux is an electrical process 
used to detect hidden imperfections 
in magnetic material. It is used by 
American Airlines in the inspection of 
propeller parts, crankshafts, valves, 
springs, and other parts made of steel 
Magnaflux is so accurate that it 


shows up cracks 1/20,000,000 of 
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a pioneer in 


an inch deep, reveals flaws that can- 
not be seen by the naked eye 
In 1935, 


chased this equipment from the 


American Airlines pur- 


Magnaflux Corporation and became 
applying these princi 
ples of preventive maintenance in air 


transportation. Only a few years later 


the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
ordered all airlines to use this method 
of scientific inspection 

Magnaflux detection devices are 
only one of a long series of milestones 
in the history of air transportation 
that have been introduced first by 


American Autrlines 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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Af right, Harry Thalman hoists 
aboard the Thalman Mid-wing a 
32-lb. saimon handed up by the 
author. Three other salmon lie 
on wing of 4-place, 150 mph 
plane parked on Sulphur Creek 
strip. Below, Thalman hangs the 
last of the limit of four salmon 
on a log to dry before being 
wrapped. Salmon keep better if 
dried first, provided flies are 
kept away. Log is at camp site. 


Below, the author starts to 
clean a salmon he landed in 
cove at base of Dagger Falls. 


By BOB HALLIDAY 


ROP your work! For- 
get your worries! 
We're hopping off to 
“Shangri-la.” You might 
lose weight, pick up mus- 
cle and live a little long- 
er, but it’s worth the 
gamble 

You won't find the 
place on a road map. 
There are no roads 

Scan your air chart, 
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View of the boiling waters of Dagger Falls on the Middle Fork of the Salmon River in 
Idaho. Perch chosen by fishermen on ledge, center background, is favorite angling spot 


Those thousands of logs in the creek below? 


“Up on the Salmon River,” they reply cagily, which is 
about as specific as saying “North Idaho,” 
Salmon and its forks lace a major section of the state 

As a charter member of the clique, I may take a beat- 
But I figure there’s room fo1 


because the 


ing for spreading the word 
at least one more, so let’s go 

The Idaho primitive area comprises about a million 
acres of tortuous canyons, mammoth rivers and towering 
mountains, all overlaid with enough pine to build a ladde1 
to the moon—everything on a Gargantuan scale. It even 
boasts a gorge deeper than the Grand Canyon, which the 
public will probably never see 

No roads knife the forests, no buildings break the 
craggy skyline. Preserved the way Lewis and Clark 
found it, this wilderness abounds in fish, game and fow!] 
Elk and deer are so thick that unrationed hunting each 
fall still can’t keep the herds down to desired size. Beat 
and mountain lion are bagged frequently. Trout are short 
on lure savvy and long on fight. And the Chinook salmon 
runs—that’s where we come in! 

Last July six anglers stood on a ledge overlooking 
Dagger Falls (not on the map) and caught their limit of 
12 salmon (17 to 30 pounds each) in one early morning's 
casting. Two other characters, camped at the falls for 
two weeks, waited until the last day to haul in their fish 
to take them home fresh. They spent the rest of the time 


They're salmon, says Fred. 


And he's right! 


hooking and fighting Chinooks just for kicl then turn 
ing them loose 

You might as well get your share this vea! 

Don't forget a sleeping bag, first-aid kit, a heavy jacket 
(nights are cold enough to freeze the tail off Sherman’: 
horse), some sacks to wrap the salmon, a heavy rod and 
You'll need at least 42 
and some double strength 3/0 hooks, a spool of red thread 


star drag reel pound test line 
and plenty of heavy sinkers. You can wangle a jar of 
salmon egg bait up there 

Don't stock up on food. That pine-scented air is so 
nauseatingly fresh it takes your appetite. Your lungs are 
All the trout you can 
eat are waiting with their mouths open only 50 feet from 
Who wants to cook more than once a 


so full your stomach stays happy 


your frying pan 
day, anyway? Get salt, sugar, coffee, grease, canned 
milk, crackers, flour and canned prunes. You won't 
starve 

All clear! 

There’s your clearance from Salt Lake City airport 
tower. We're off. Level out at 10,000 feet and hang the 
compass needle on 330. It’s a three and a half hour flight, 
so I've got time to fill you in on our destination 

I heard about it from Dodger Davis, a fishing guide at 
Sunbeam, Idaho, six years ago. Sunbeam is on the edge 
of the wilderness alongside the main Salmon River 
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George Bettridge and I had landed at Floyd Silva’s pas- 
ture, up river a few miles, in a two-place plane. 

Fishing was slow at Sunbeam that week-end. We 
wanted action. 

“If you want to use that airplane of yours we can fly 
in to Sulphur Creek and get all the fish you want,” 
Dodger suggested. We wanted. 

The next morning I made three flights into the back 
country, 30 minutes round trip from Silva’s pasture, fer- 
rying George, Dodger and Fred Herbert of Murtaugh, 
Idaho, a fishing guide pai of Dodger’s. 

On the last flight in with Fred, as we settled down for 
the landing at Sulphur Creek Ranch (not on the map), 
we ncticed what looked like thousands of small logs float- 
ing in the creek below. 

“Those are salmon,” Fred declared. 

And he was right. Sulphur Creek borders the landing 
strip, a winding stream about 20 feet wide alternating 
in shallow rifles and pools varying to six feet deep. Some 
pools held literally hundreds of salmon. Fishing in the 
crystal clear water was just a matter of selection, like a 
butcher’s show window. 

“I'll take the whopper over there!” 

“Let me at that big female by the bank!” 

“Watch me hook the red-bellied male with the buck 
teeth!” 

In an hour the four of us had landed eight of the larg- 
est salmon I've ever seen in one collection. Each tipped 


Mrs. Barbara Horn- 
back, wife of Marvin 
Hornback, Sulphur 
Creek ranch manag- 
er, pours coffee for 
Mrs. Vaughn Hunt, 
guest from Filer, Ida. 


the scales at 29 pounds or more. We took them out in 
another three flights that evening. 

Unbelievable? Just drop a query to Floyd Silva, Sho- 
shone, Idaho. He saw our catch and flew his Aeronca 
into Sulphur Creek the next day, taking a friend along. 
Some ranch horses happened to ford the creek just above 
Floyd and his friend, scaring the salmon downstream. 
The two men counted 342 salmon darting past them 
through the riffles, dark gray backs breaking the surface 
as they wriggled through the shallows. 

There is a sad sequel, however. In four trips since, on 
the same date, July 13, I haven't seen more than a dozen 
salmon in the creek. It just happened to be an early and 
heavy run that year. Salmon normally hit the spawning 
beds of Sulphur Creek in large numbers after July 15, 
on which date the stream is closed to fishing as a con- 
servation practice. 

But don’t let that sink you. We can fish the Middle 
Fork of the Salmon River, five miles down the canyon, 
until the run ends the last of August. Chinooks there 
are just as numerous and just as big. 

After landing at the ranch, which now includes a large 
main lodge and several cabins (with electric blankets, no 
less), we will arrange with Mrs. Barbara Hornback for 
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a couple of riding horses and a packer to take our duffel 
to Dagger Falls. 

Barbara, wife of Marvin Hornback, ranch manager, is 
Sulphur Creek Ranch hostess extraordinaire. Far from 
the popular conception of a rancher’s wife, she is more 
like a gal Hollywood would like to screen test. She’ll sit 
with a group of anglers “lying” in front of the lodge fire- 
place and stretch a yarn farther without breaking than 
any of the others. She'll feed you inch-thick steaks and 
make you feel right at home—and, brother, you neve: 
had it so good. 

It’s only six miles to Dagger Falls from the ranch, a 
ride of little over an hour. We'll unpack the horses and 
then take a look at the salmon show in the river. 

The 150-foot stretch of torrent is lined by vertical rock 
cliffs 20 feet high, roughly in the shape of an hourglass 
with deep pools at top and bottom and the falls at the 
constriction in the center. The falls are actually two 
steep rock chutes, split by an island. Water churns over 
a five-foot drop on the north side of the river and cas- 
cades down three terraces on the south. At the base of 
the lower pool the cliff walls draw together again, chok- 
ing the river into swift violence before it races around 
a bend and out of sight. 

Chinooks are trying to leap the falls as often as 40 a 
minute. Probably 30 of the 40 don’t make the upper pool 
on the first jump. They light half way up, whip thei: 
tails in an orgy of effort, give up and fall back into the 
That’s where we're 


lower pool to rest for the next try 
going to sink a line. 

We'll walk out on a ledge over the white water, wrap 
apricot-size blobs of salmon eggs on our hooks with red 


thread and cast into the froth at the base of the falls 
You'll feel the heavy lead weights strike the bottom, 
sweep with the curent down a deep rock-lined channel 
carved in the river floor and then swing with the eddy 
around the edge of the pool back to the starting point 
That channel is loaded with salmon. Keep your bait cir- 
cling and keep it on the bottom and if you haven't got 
a fish on in 30 minutes I'll cook meals for the rest of 
the trip 

When your rod telegraphs a strike, jerk hard to set 
the hook in that bony jaw and then hang on. 

Keep him in the lower pool. If he makes a successful 
run into that fast water around the bend below he’s a 
gone gosling. You’re out a line, if you’re lucky, and lost 
a rod too, if you’re not. And it’s a long hike to the near- 
est sporting goods store 

After we’ve landed our salmon limit we can put ou 
trout rods together and grab some sport below the bend 
Rainbows, cutthroats and bull trout will be gorgin 
themselves on salmon eggs drifting down from the bait 
casters above. They’re suckers for a few single eggs on 
a small bait hook. And it won't be a letdown from th« 
salmon bout. Those two and three-pounders can stir up 
a lot of action on the old willow wand. 

Then to hit the sack in the evening, dog-tired, and 
look up at the canopy of lodge pole pines waving good 
night to the sun. Die for eight hours, then wake at dawn 
to a sizzling breakfast of fried trout, flapjacks and coffee. 

Let’s get there, buddy! Rev this cement mixer up an- 
other notch. 

Speaking of speed, the fastest trip I ever made into 
Sulphur Creek Ranch was with Harry Thalman of Salt 
Lake City last year. Two hours flying time, in a four- 
place plane Harry built in his own plant, the Thalman 
Mid-wing. 

Never heard of it? There’s only one in existence, but 
it will soon be in regular production. 

Cruising an easy 150 mph, through a couple of rain 
storms, we set down at Hailey, (Continued on page 50) 





Tally for TA 


By Lieut. General Glenn O. Barcus, USAF 


Commanding General, Fifth Air Force 


HAVE been asked to tell readers 

of Fryrinc the results of our Fifth 

Air Force fighter-bombe pro- 
grams of interdiction and close-sup- 
port in Korea. As we round out our 
third year of struggle (a U.S. plane 
first shot down a Red fighter on 27 
June, 1950), it is well that we should 
look at these results. 

Aside from establishing air suprem- 
acy which keeps enemy air off the 
backs of our surface forces, and per- 
mits us to attack the enemy at any 
point and time we choose, our chief 
purposes have been to cut Red sup- 
ply routes and to smash his soldiers 
and equipment. These things we 
around-the-clock with 
We have made this war 


have done 
great effect 
extremely expensive and unpopula: 
for the Communists 

We never have deluded ourselves that we could com- 
pletely stop enemy flow of supplies; the area to cover is 
vast and the means he employs are many, ranging from 
modern freight trains to primitive A-frames on human 
backs 


supplies and have demolished huge quantities of vehicles, 


But we do destroy a great percentage of en route 


installations and equipment 

Our prime weapon in this program—we call it inter- 
diction—is the jet fighter-bomber, and the work horse of 
this hammering force is the Republic F-84 Thunderjet 
It has the speed, capacity and range to fly a long dis- 
tance, hit its target and return to its base. Being a jet, 
it has the deadly virtue of surprise in approach, and 
blasts the enemy before he knows it’s there. It is a 
rugged, well-built plane that can take it when the flak 
gets thick. Many an F-84 has flown “home” gaping holes 
which would figure to make it inoperable. The pilots 
swear by the plane and the enemy hates it 

Customary targets of interdiction are rail lines, trains, 
main roads, bridges, vehicles, industrial plants and mili- 
tary installations. We follow no set pattern which the 


Lieut. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus, who 
entered the Army in 1924 and won 
his wings with the Air Corps in 
1927, assumed command of the Fifth 
Air Force in Korea May 30, 1952 


Reds could figure out, but punch at 
vital spots all over their territory 
day and night. We are 
gratified with results of night jet- 
bombing undertaken only in recent 
Where the Commies make 


repairs, we return and knock out the 


particularly 


months 


target again and again. This is a 
source of constant enemy frustration, 
and keeps his army of laborers work- 
ing frantically in futile effort to com- 
pensate for our destruction program 

On missions of close-support, to aid 
our front-line troops by attacking 
specific gun positions, tanks or bunk- 
ers, the fighter-bombers again carry 
the ball. The Thunderjet pilot gets 
his greatest personal satistaction from 
this work, which takes the heat off 


our boys on the line. Pilots prove 


their zest for these assignments by performing feats of 
startling accuracy on difficult, pinpoint targets 

But most of our work, while the situation on the 
ground has remained more or less static, has been with 
interdiction. The pilots usually are given targets deep in 
enemy territory where the flak is thickest and the chances 
of getting back, if they are forced to the ground, are 
small 

Early in March of this year, we sent 15 Thunderjets 
on the deepest fighter-bomber penetration of the war 
their flight set a record for long-distance jet fighter 
bomber missions. Their target was an industrial area at 
Chongjin, within 40 miles of the Manchurian border. On 
other missions we have gone right to the Yalu Rive: 
the dividing line between Korea and Manchuria. But 
those targets were in the west and central portions of th 
peninsula. Chongjin is high up on the extreme northeast 
coast 

We have made a number of punishing 
Pyongyang, the Red capital and heavily guarded indus- 
Another outstanding target was the tre- 


attacks on 


trial cente1 
(Continued on page 65) 
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mendous hydro-electri plant 





For sheer beauty, nothing beats mountain flying. Here’s how! 
. 


EADING west over 
Kansas, you cross into 
eastern Colorado and 
for the next hour the 
ground is fairly flat. 

— Then suddenly, far out 
on the horizon, you see them! 

They may be tufted with marsh- 
mallow clouds, unreal with haze, or 
sharp and clear. From low, rounded 
foothills they swell and build, higher 
and higher, to the massive crags 
which give them their name. 

These are the Rocky Mountains. 
Their topmost peaks and ridges form 
the Continental Divide. They and 
other western ranges offer some of 
the nation’s finest fishing, hunting and 
vacation spots. Their scenic beauty 
is beyond description, a paradise on 
earth for the private pilot. 

Seeing them for the first time you 
are bound to ask: “Can I fly them? 
They look tough.” 

Sure you can, IF your airplane is 
in top-notch condition, IF you carry 
your fair share of common sense, and 
IF you're willing to follow a few sim- 
ple rules designed to keep you out 
of trouble. 

First, let’s go back to some funda- 
mentals and see what happens to air- 
planes at high altitudes. Every pilot 
knows that as he increases altitude 
his plane’s efficiency drops off. His 
rate of climb decreases, his lift is re- 


duced. Where a typical lightplane’s 
rate of climb at sea level is 420 feet 
per minute, this drops off to only 225 
feet per minute at 5,000 feet. 

To this the sea level pilot says: “So 
what?” He has 5,000 feet of space to 
play with. But come into the Denver 
airport and see the difference. You're 
now operating from a field where 
you're already 5,000 feet above sea 
level. 

For example, if you’re just able to 


Cross-section sketch of wind patterns 
over the Divide country. Venturi action 
at peak doubles wind velocity over top. 
Wind flowing down slope follows ter- 
rain and creates areas of turbulence 
near the lee side of cliffs and ridges. 


clear a power line on take-off at your 
sea level base, given the same situa- 
tion in Denver you'll plan to go under 
the wires. Your increased take-off 
run plus your decreased rate of climb 


simply wouldn’t carry you over them. 
In the mountains, you can quickly get 
into the situation of having reached 
the absolute ceiling of your airplane 
when you're 100 feet off the ground. 
Sometimes the valley floor rises faster 
than your plane’s rate of climb at that 
altitude. 

Mountain flying is perfectly safe, 
providing you recognize these facts 
and plan for them. Tc be sure of your 
safety, know for certain the service 
and absolute ceilings of your airplane. 
Don’t gamble on the fact that you 
think you can clear the pass when 
you should know it is physically im- 
possible for the plane to do it. 

To sum up our first step—remem- 
ber that your rate of climb has de- 
creased, your lift is reduced, your 
engine efficiency has dropped off, 
your take-off runs are longer. Forget 
all your sea level figures and learn 
your airplane’s characteristics at alti- 
tudes over 5,000 feet. 

The second step is to become famil- 
iar with the general weather charac- 
teristics peculiar to this fascinating 
country of abrupt ups and downs. 

The mountain pilot treats his winds 
aloft reports with the love and affec- 
tion accorded a million dollar insur- 
ance policy. They are among the most 
important aids for staying out of 
trouble in mountain flying. 

Wind and turbulence are two traps 





By HARALD H. PROMMEL 


most likely to snare the inexperi- 
enced mountain flyer. Once under- 
stood—and shown the proper respect 
—they become relatively harmless 

Air rising and flowing over a moun- 
tain range is subject to a venturi ef- 
fect that increases its speed over the 
high points. When the Denver and 
Grand Junction, Colo., pibals show 
westerly winds between 35-40 mph on 
both sides of the Divide, you can ex- 
pect a wind over the top of between 
80 and 100 mph, with moderate to 
heavy turbulence 

That’s why a winds aloft report can 
tell you in a minute when not to at- 
tempt a crossing. It’s wise to stay out 
of the mountains when winds on both 
sides of the range are in excess of 
25 mph 

Remember that air is like water 
its flow follows the contours of the 
ground. This is extremely important 
in mountain flying, for wind coming 
over the passes and dropping down 
into the valleys creates areas of ex- 
treme turbulence. 

The area bounded by the Continen- 
tal Divide to the west, Long’s Peak 
on the north, and Mt. Evans on the 
south, is one of the most turbulent 
spots in Colorado. Here the Divide is 
full of 13,000 and 14,000-foot peaks, 
yet a scant 25 miles to the east the 
elevation is about 5,500 feet. Fast 
moving air (Continued on page 62) 


DOWNDRAFT 


Three rules to remember: fop, always fly up one side of a canyon, never the center, 
to allow room for a 180° turn if you can't climb out; center, approach ridges 
at a 45° angle so a 90° turn will carry you away from trouble; boffom, in a down 
draft, keep your nose down and maintain speed. Nose-up attitude leads to stalls. 





Right, Pilot Robert Munay and Wallace 
Hartness, observer, are ready to take 
off on patrol. Each patrol ‘copter 
carries a Bonneville lineman-observer 
who is familiar with the system and 
has volunteered for helicopter duty. 
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Left, helicopter patrol hovers 
above a Grand Coulee power 
line. Experience has shown hov 


ering slightly above and just off 


crossarms or tower bridge of 
transmission structure is best 
way to observe damage to con 
ductor, hardware or structure 
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Bonneville Dam, in the Columbia River in northwest Oregon, was designed for flood 
control, navigation and power. Helicopters and lightplanes furnish fast and effective 
patrolling of the Bonneville Power Administration's 4,400 miles of transmission line 
At left, Wallace Hartness reports line damage that requires emergency maintenance 





THE AIR AGE AT WORK 


This is the third 
ma continu ig seres 


illustrating aircraft at work 


Power Patrol 


PPROXIMATELY 260,000 hours are flown annually 
in one or another phase of industrial patrol, usu- 
ally by light aircraft and helicopter. Of this total 

some 25,000 hours are devoted to power line patrol. 
The Bonneville Power Administration’s use of three 
helicopters and two lightplanes to patrol its 4,400 miles 
of high tension transmission line is a typical example. 
Introduction of aerial patrol over the rugged northwest 
power network saves the Bonneville Administration about 
$50,000 annually in contrast to former surface patrol 
The Bonneville planes have extensive uses above and 
beyond the job of powerline maintenance. Helicopters 
carry lead lines across rivers, swamps, and arms of Puget 
Sound. Aircraft ferry key personnel between the three 
Administration offices in Seattle, Vancouver and Spokane. 
Both helicopters and aircraft drop critical supplies to 
maintenance men working on emergency details around 


By IRVING PETITE 


the far-reaching system. 

On routine patrol the aircraft cover the network ex- 
tending throughout Washington, Oregon and Idaho once 
each six weeks. Frequency of line inspection enables the 
Bonneville Administration to conduct preventive main- 
tenance and thus avoid costly emergencies 

The Administration is currently studying a program 
for use of helicopters of larger size to transport its main- 
tenance crews and equipment in their routine operations. 
An additional study is directed to the use of the rotary 
wing craft for making preliminary topographical surveys 
for location of new transmission line routes. 

Currently engaged in the American field of power line 
patrol are some 200 aircraft and 30 helicopters. The 
States of Montana, California and Idaho lead in such 
activity with Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, Oklahoma and 
Mississippi following closely. END 
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Why don’t more boys want to fly? 
Is it possible, in the midst of the “air age”. that 


they don’t know what they're missing? 


The 
Admiral 
Sounds 


By Rear Admiral G. van Deurs, USN (Ret.) 


ROM 15 to 50, I served in the Navy. For 28 years I 

was a naval aviator. I enjoyed it all. I like to fly 

Most pilots also like to talk about flying. So, I 
stopped to chat when I saw two naval aviators in a col- 
lege corridor. 

Before I spoke, the commander spotted my Quiet Bird- 
man wings and extended a hand. “QB? I’m Smith of 
the Washington Hangar,” he said 

I said I was also a retired naval aviator. He introduced 
his companion, asked if I were on the faculty and looked 
surprised when I said I was a student. These officers 
were there to enroll naval aviation cadets. “How’s busi- 
ness?” I said. 

“There isn’t any,” Smith replied. “Been here all day 
without a single interested inquiry.’ 

That was pretty grim, for only one out of 17 interested 
men would qualify for enlistment. Changes in Navy De- 
partment rules might increase this percentage, but could 
not interest more men. Smith had found zero interested 
among the 2,133 male students of San Francisco State 
College. A quarter of these were studying to be teachers 
Most others were liberal arts students. Some 40 per cent 
were veterans. I asked Smith about his luck in colleges 
where these conditions differed. 

“It’s the same all over the Bay Area,” he said 

Actually, the problem is national. The Bureau of the 
Census reports over a million and a half men between 
18 and 24 in our colleges. Two-thirds are not veterans 
Few have asked to fly. 

Vice Admiral John H. Cassidy spoke to a Senate com- 
mittee in May, 1952. In discussing the pilot shortage he 
said: “A reluctance to volunteer is becoming evident.” 
Through the previous winter the Navy had been enlist- 
ing only a little more than half the student flyers needed 
Smith’s group had signed only 12 cadets in a month’s 
work 

“We get a lot of questions about other things,” Smith 
told me, “Such as the relative advantages of serving two 
or four years, or when are we going to recruit nurses 
But nobody asks about flying. No one asks: ‘What kind 
of plane do you fly first?’, or anything that shows they 
want to fly.” 

“I don’t blame anyone for not wanting his school in- 
terrupted,” he went on. “But I can’t understand why no 
one wants to fly after he finishes. There is less interest 
here in flying than in truck driving.” 

“Is the Air Force getting the interested ones?” I asked 

“No,” he said. “They use college grads as radar op- 
erators or navigators, but they get few who want to be 
pilots PS 

Why don’t more young men want to fly in 1953? 
Afraid? Are casualty rates high enough to cause an 
epidemic of fear? For years naval aviation’s fatality rate 
declined. Then, Admiral Cassidy told the Senators, jets 
raised it again somewhat. He said that in 1950 naval 
aviation was 20 times more hazardous than riding a 
scheduled airline and that “one out of every four who 
qualify (as pilots) can expect to lose his life in an avia- 
tion accident.” 

But, add enemy-action losses to this and the rate still 
falls far short of the flying risks in the days when flap- 
pers wore knee-length skirts and preferred corn whisky. 
Only balloonatics had parachutes then. Planes were too 
weak for dive bombing. The flying boat trainer was 
justly called the “angel maker.” Pilots wore boots to 
protect their shins in crack-ups (Continued on page 64) 





Adm. van Deurs flew everything from Jennies to jets between 
1923 and his retirement from the Navy in 1951. He spent 10 
years flight testing and later was in command of two carriers. 





Republic's fame stems from two families of fighter-bombers. 


By GILL ROBB WILSON 


American airpower rests mainiy in the character 

of two notable series of fighter-bombers . the 
P-47 Thunderbolts of World War II, affectionally called 
“Jugs,” and the post-war series of jet-powered Thun- 
derers. 

Of the former series more than 15,000 were built to 
fight the air war high and low in every theatre of com- 
bat around the globe. Of the post-war series more than 
4,000 already produced are the backbone of interdiction 
in Korea as well as the standard fighter-bomber of NATO 
airpower in Europe and the Middle East. 

The genealogical chart shows that evolution of these 
two great series is not a simple story of several pat de- 
signs but a complex progression of concept, change and 
modification, as fresh scientific knowledge and require- 
ments of tactics and strategy are fed into the industrial 
process. 

The present Republic Aviation Corp., known until 1939 
as the Seversky Aviation Corp., built its first plane, the 
Sev-3, at the Edo plant at College Point, L. I., in 1933. 
The Company’s first sizable production contract was for 
the BT-8, a plane evolved from several successive modi- 
fications of the Sev-3. Thirty BT’s were built for the 
Army Air Corps in 1935-36. 

The Sev-1XP of 1936, a single seat fighter, led to the 
P-35 of 1937, first all-metal low-wing combat fighter 
with a high performance of 320 mph and a 30,000-foot 
service ceiling. A dozen variations of this model re- 


BR tverican unique contribution to the formula of 


sulted. 

Of P-35 progeny was the Lancer (P-43), of which 272 
were shipped to India and China in 1941 under Lend- 
Lease. In his book, “God is my Co-Pilot,” Col. “Bob” 
Scott spoke of flying one of these fighters over Mount 


Everest at 44,000 feet. The plane could do 350 mph 

In May, 1943, the Thunderbolts, originally designed as 
high altitude fighters, first went into combat against the 
German Air Force and met with brilliant success. Chang 
ing conditions of war soon called for air ground support 
and interdiction. The P-47 was repeatedly modified 
for adaptation to strafing and low level bombing 

The P-47 series was the first prop-driven family of 
fighters successively to exceed 400, 450 and 500 mph 
Colonel Cass S. Hough once dove his P-47 at 780 mph 
without structural injury to the craft. Nine different 
variations of the P-47 were built . . . one with a Chrys- 
ler 2,500 hp liquid cooled engine. The P-47D was first 
to prove the worth of the bubble canopy. Last of the 
family was the “N” model of unprecedented long range 
for use in the final attack on Japan. 

The Thunderjet series originated in 1944 when the Air 
Force asked Republic to build prototype air frames (XP- 
84) for the axial-flow engine of GE, the TG-180. Result 
was the YF-84, initially flown in "46. It did 611 mph 
Fifteen were built. Swiftly followed the F-84B, F-84C, 
and F-84D. More power and wing tip tanks were main 
characteristics. Then came the F-84E with still more 
power, a modified tailpipe nozzle and pylon tanks in ad- 
dition to wing tip. The following “G” model, powered 
with an Allison J-35, was pushed along by 5,600 Ibs 
thrust and was the first jet fighter equipped for refuel- 
ing, and thus Thunderjets were first to fly both major 
oceans. 

The F-84F, swept-wing version, is now in quantity 
production. In successive models whose prototypes 
already have been flown, such innovations as variable- 
incidence, rocket motors, inverse taper and features still 
secret may be anticipated END 
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*Wwecem cam sane ans 


By FRANZ KURTH 


as told to 
CHRIS COLE 


WO thousand feet over Kino surf the Stinson 

coughed and backfired rapidly. I banked away from 

the water and headed inland toward the beach. The 
engine coughed again, and quit 

Down on the beach, Don Cassidy and Jack Macpherson, 
two of my crew from Inter-American Aerial Surveys, 
were waving and pointing to a large “O K” scrawled in 
the sand beside their Piper J-3. They were trying to tell 
me that the sand was hard enough to support the heavily 
loaded photo ship 

The ground rose swiftly, the wheels touched and we 
rolled smoothly to a stop. 

Forty-eight hours before, in our company office at 
Tucson, Ariz., municipal airport, I had signed a contract 
to make an aerial map of Tiburon Island in the Gulf of 
Lower California, home of the primitive Seri Indians. 

The map was to complete several years of labor for 
Bill Smith, an ethnologist who lived among the Seris 
compiling material that would eventually become the 
history of their dying race. 

“No one really knows the origin of the Seris,” the 
young scientist had told me. “They are a strange, savage 
people, living apart from other tribes and slowly dying 
of starvation and disease. Their entire tribe on Tiburon 


Seri woman at Kino village weaves @ basket 
which she will trade for flour and vegetables. 








Map the Seri stronghold? 


It seemed such a simple request! 


numbers only 214 men, women and children 

Our forced landing had been made on a sandy stretch 
directly opposite the island on the west coast of Mexico, 
200 miles below the U.S. border. We had hoped to use 
Kino beach as a landing strip to pick up supplies flown 
down from Hermosillo, about 75 miles northeast 

Macpherson, our mechanic, pulled his tool kit from the 
Piper and dived into the Stinson engine, while Jim Bryant, 
my co-pilot, Dennelle Price, my navigator, and I explored 
the beach. (Dennelle, aged 22, had come to my office as 
secretary, but had studied navigation and aerial photog- 
raphy with such zeal that she was now on the payroll 
as navigator.) 

Suddenly Macpherson whistled and we ran back. “This 
Stinson has been sabotaged,” he said. “Looks like some- 
one doesn’t want us to map Tiburon.” The spark plugs 
he handed me were crusty with a dirty brown crystalline 
substance. “This stuff looks like sugar,” said Macpherson 
“About a pound of it poured in the gas tank.” 

Without proper tools we were able to clean out only 
a part of the gooey mess in the engine, fuel lines and 
carburetor. The sun was low on the water before the 
engine caught, sputtered briefly and settled into ragged 
firing. 

With full throttle it produced only a fluctuating 2,100 
rpm’s on the tachometer. We had less than 20 inches of 
manifold pressure. The Stinson would never get off the 


beach with a full load. 


Dennelle Price, Franz Kurth, Jack Macpherson and Jim Bryant plan 
the Stinson's take-off after the Seri Indians, shown at top, have 


completed clearing and packing down an emergency take-off strip. 


“Fly Dennelle back to Hermosillo and have the engine 
cleaned out,” Bryant suggested. “I'll sleep on the beach 
and you can pick me up in the morning. Cassidy and 
Macpherson can return the J-3 to Hermosillo.” 

Bryant had slept on isolated beaches befor« in the 
South Pacific with the Marines. He was not likely to do 
anything foolhardy. So Dennelle and I took off, followed 
by the smaller plane 

For the next hour I worked to keep the crippled ship 
in the air—and meanwhile puzzled over the mystery of 
the fouled engine. Mechanics at the Lamsa terminal 
worked on the plane half the night, then I test flew it at 
dawn. All signs of roughness had disappeared 

Dennelle and I were back over Kino an hour later. 
The long stretch of sand was deserted as we buzzed low 
There was no sign of Bryant. Dennelle 
The night before 


over the water 
and I shared a growing apprehension 
in Hermosillo we had been introduced to a man from 
Disemboki. He told several hair-raising stories of vil- 
lagers who had vanished and were never seen again afte 
venturing too close to Tiburon in search of good fishing 

“The Seris are cannibals,” he insisted. “They eat the 
unfortunate fishermen.” 

Suddenly Dennelle pointed beneath the right wing. 
“There are footprints along the beach,” she said. “Maybe 
Jim wandered off.” Faintly visible in the sand were foot- 
prints in a thin line up the beach. Five miles farther on 
they disappeared in heavy (Continued on page 58) 
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The signs are the same in any language! Col. Ivanovic describes the day's flight to Maj. Coulson in the “O" Club. 


Left, Capt. Bean (left) grins as 
Col. Ivanovic pleads to have 
himself and his fellow country- 


men removed from the humil- 
iating ranks of the Sea Gulls. 


Jet Jockeys 


Three Yugoslav combat veterans 


are learning jet techniques, Yankee style. 


By HAROLD BOURGEOIS 


HE VOICE has an accent so thick it takes the hot 
T exhaust blast of an F-84 Thunderjet to melt it. 
“Eef you read me, rock your tower.” 

The voice is addressed to a pilot of the 48th Fighter- 
Bomber Wing in an F-84. But neither he, nor the tower 
operator, is surprised. This unusual demand is received 
merely with a faint smile 

It’s gotten so that such verbal gymnastics pass almost 
unnoticed; pilots and tower operators of the 48th have 
become accustomed to them. 

It was in early September, 1952, that three officers of 
the Yugoslav Air Force reported to the 48th Wing to be- 
come the first pilots from their country to fly jets. Since 
then they have fitted so smoothly into this American jet 
wing stationed at Chaumont, France, that “morski galeb” 
and “prashinar” are becoming as commonplace as “sea- 
gull” and “ground pounder” in the American pilots’ voca- 
bulary. These are terms used by the 48th Wing’s tactical 
pilots to describe administrative assigned, desk-bound 
pilots. 

To be the first to accomplish anything always carries 
with it some sort of honor. But Lt. Col. Milorad Ivanovic, 
Capt. Stevo Leka, and Capt. Veljo Lukic were not as- 
signed to the 48th to fly jets, return home and say: “We 
are the first.” Rather, they are serving with this NATO 
wing so that they can return to Yugoslavia and say to 
their fellow pilots: “Here’s how it’s done.” They will 
then spend many months teaching Tito’s Air Force how 
to fly the F-84. 

Col. Ivanovic, Capt. Leka and Capt. Lukic have their 





The F-84 Thunderjet is the plane 
the Yugoslavs are learning to fly. 
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job cut out for them. The Yugoslav Air Force, under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, is scheduled to re- 
ceive several hundred Thunderjets this year. Only a 
small percentage of Tito’s fighter groups are equipped 
with American aircraft—-Republic’s World War II F-47 
Thunderbolts. The remainder fly Russian-made YAK-3's 
YAK-9’'s and S-49’s. All of which are quite different 
from the F-84 

The three men all finished pilot school after the end of 


Right, Col. Milorad Ivanovic 
former infantry battalion com 
mander, is leader of the Yugo 
slav pilots at Chaumont, France 


the war; Captain Lukic was graduated as recently as 1949 
All have less than 1,000 hours flying time. However, 
pilots of the 48th, from Col. Chesley G. Peterson, Fighte: Left, Capt. Velio Lukic, at 26 
Group CO, on down, agree that the three Yugoslavs ar« the youngest of the trio, was an 
capable of doing an excellent job when they return home infantry officer in World War II 

‘They are keen, eager men, and quick to learn,” said 
Col. Peterson “We're glad to have had the chance to 
work with them.’ 

Col. Ivanovic and his two captains reported to the 48th 
Wing while it was temporarily stationed at Furstenfeld- 
bruck Air Force Base, Germany, in September. It was 
decided that they would fly with the 493rd Fighter- 
Bomber Squadron, one of the three tactical units of the 
48th. Maj. Donald W. Coulson, of Wichita, Kan., 493rd 
CO, assigned Capt. James Bean, of Cox Creek, Ky., to the Right, Capt. Stevo Leka, com 
task of instructing them mander of a tank company in the 

In a situation such as this, the job of instructor includes war, was wounded five times. 
more than ordinary flight instruction. Capt. Bean, o1 
“Jeem” as his students soon began calling him, found 
himself playing the role of Mother Hen. “It’s been fun 
and a great experience,” Captain (Continued on page 46) 
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Beach landings can be fun, 
once you've licked the bogey of the 


ever-present cross wind. 


BY LEWIS CHARLES FAY 


From top to bottom, proper execution of a wing-low, cross 
wind approach. |) Wings level, plane long and high on final 
approach. Pilot has time to think and correct. Cross wind from 
right is drifting plane left of runway. 2) Initial correction ap- 
plied. Plane banked to right, without rudder, turns right after 
some leftward yaw. Plane squares with runway, then continued 
turn carries nose too far right. 3) Second and final correction 
is applied. Left rudder pressure, added to right bank, squares 
plane with runway in correct wing-low attitude. Plane ap 
proaches runway slipping slightly fo right to cancel drift from 
right. 4) Plane reaches runway in straight-on path, right 
wing low, right wheel in position to touch down ahead of left 





HE season is nearing when one day you'll glance at 
“My, what a beautiful day! Let’s 


” 


the sky and say: 
fly down to the beach 

Great idea, but just be sure you're not letting the men- 
tal aroma of tangy sea air and driftwood smoke dim 
your judgment. 

At the beach, the wind is a cinch to be blowing square 
across the stretch you choose to land on, and probably 
good for 15 to 20 miles an hour at least. In the end, you 
may wind up sipping coffee in an airport restaurant a 
hundred or so miles away, inland. 

Don’t be dismayed if this happens, Mac. The fact is 
you're acting according to the tenets of judgment that 
help pilots grow to be old pilots. 

If you do go through with your beach plans, however, 
there’s no doubting the extra pleasure you'll have from 
your fence-hopper if the trip doesn’t pose a mental haz- 
ard due to that brisk breeze from the side. In prepara- 
tion, let’s cut down cress wind landings and take-offs to 
the same size as any others. 

We'll start with the assumption that the wind at the 
beach will be whipping across your chest from square 
abeam at worst and 30° or 40° off your nose at best. And 
let’s do our armchair practicing with reference to the 
nice, long runways at our local airport. Sand at the beach 
comes later 

If you have a tricycle landing gear, turn the page. This 
is not for you. Tricycle landing gears are said to solve 
any problem a cross wind can throw at you including, 
presumably, soft sand and your own ineptitude. But tri- 
cycle gears are not, at the moment, universally installed 
even on new lightplanes; to say nothing of the thousands 
of two- and three-year-old hulks still hobbling about on 


conventional gear 
The lightplane pilot who clings to the old-fashioned 


tail wheel should know how to bring his craft to safe 
anchorage in a stiff cross wind, if he aims at Sunday 
afternoon salt air. 

Let's look at the whole cross wind landing problem 
slightly backward. I believe the landing really begins at 
the instant of contact with the ground. All the prepara- 
tion before that instant is, in fact, only preparation. True, 
the landing may be good or bad depending on how well 
you have prepared. But the real exercise of your land- 
ing skill comes with the proper handling of the plane 
after you touch down. 

In other words, don't ground loop! 

Especially, don’t ground loop in sand. It just plain 
isn’t healthy 

Even on smooth, hard runways, cross wind landings 
are looked upon generally as the most pregnant situa- 
tions for the birth of a ground loop. Why? Because a 
cross wind increases the tendency of your tail to swing 
around—a tendency present in virtually all conventional- 
gear planes, with their center of gravity aft, as it is, of 
the wheels. Tail surfaces, being surfaces, catch wind 
When more wind comes from one side of the plane than 
from the other, the ground loop spectre stares you in 
the face. 

By and large, give and take exceptions, beach landings 
must be made cross-wind. Sometimes the wind is on- 
shore, sometimes offshore. Rarely does it square with 
the strip you've picked out to land on. 

So let’s say you’ve just touched—on concrete now, not 
sand—reasonably straight with the runway, and have 
that queasy sensation of being down, and yet not down, 
that characterizes the first few seconds of the landing roll 

You have a brisk wind coming from your right—off 
the starboard bow, as the Navy boys would say. Is there 
any good, solid rule to apply at this point, to help assure 
a happy landing roll? Apart, of course, from keeping 





Beach landing approach illustrates procedure in strong onshore wind 
plus the workings of the ‘flexible mind Top, wings level, plane is 
aligned with dark sand strip nearest water but strong onshore wind 
drifts plane to left. Middle, correction applied swings plane's nose 
rightward toward sea. Note waves completely covering low tide sand 
strip chosen for landing. Bottom, second correction applied, and plane 
moves straight forward along strip, right wing low, left rudder hold 
ing it square on. Waves again cover strip. Time for decision to move 
on to nearest inland airport. There'll be other days, calmer waters 

* 
sharply alert? Yes, indeed. It has four words 

Keep your knees limber! 

With a quick eye and a passably well-developed kines- 
thetic sense, you can detect a ground swerve before it’s 
gotten more than a degree or two start on you. Then 
but quick—is the time to correct it 

Bear in mind that some fancy footwork may be called 
for when you’re rolling into a cross wind. And you must 
remember that the gentle rudder pressures needed to aid 
in a normal or even steep turn aloft won't kill a ground 
swerve. You've got to pump those pedals—hard. 

Almost any conventional-gear plane will ground loop 
if given the chance. Keeping it prim and proper on the 
runway, in a fresh cross wind, may entail footwork that'll 
make you think you're riding (Continued on page 55) 
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This emergency landing strip, paralleling the Pennsylvania Turnpike near Burnt Cabins, is first of 6 scheduled strips. 


Turnpike Airstrips 


The Keystone State sets the pace in airway-highway coordination. 


By JOSEPH HUTNYAN 


ENNSYLVANIANS have several names for the 
white ribbon of concrete stretching from Philadel- 
phia to the Ohio State line. 

Some refer to it as the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Others 
call it the superhighway. By any name, the 327-mile toll 
road is the pride of the Commonwealth and one of the 
most progressive experiments in the history of roadway 
engineering. 

Its newest offshoot—a program for the construction of 
emergency plane landing strips—again shows the vision 
of its planners. To the little town of Burnt Cabins goes 
the honor of being the site of the first completed strip, 
recently opened within 100 feet of the Turnpike. 

The need for the fields along the road was recognized 
by Pennsylvania’s Aeronautics Commission when the 
past 10 years saw a notable increase in the civilian air- 
craft flying the Turnpike route. 

There are several reasons for this. For the pilot un- 
trained in navigation, the shiny white belt is the best 
guide to follow in the trans-state trip even though its 
snaky twists and turns make the route longer than that 
of the regular airways. 

The Turnpike also serves as navigational standby in 
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the event of emergency. Pilots flying without radio aids 
find the highway invaluable, and in those cases where 
radios have conked out, the Turnpike has often been the 
“concrete compass” that saved the day. 

These factors contribute to an increasing volume of 
Turnpike air traffic and with it a number of problems. 

One of the realities Pennsylvania had to recognize was 
that the area traversed by the road was not the safest 
for aircraft. In fact, it has been described as one of the 
most treacherous stretches of terrain on the entire air- 
way from Los Angeles to Philadelphia. 

Seven mountain ridges averaging 2,500 feet in eleva- 
tion loom as a collision threat as well as a barrier to 
sight navigation. In addition, nature has given the area 
—especially in that section between Pittsburgh and Har- 
risburg—a meterological reputation that has gained it the 
grim nickname of “the pilots’ graveyard.” 

It is in this pocket where—as the saying goes—the 
weather is made. Heavy fogs, often intermingled with 
gusts of smog from Western Pennsylvania’s industrial 
empire, pose a serious visibility threat. 

The dangers of the whole situation were emphasized 
when an increase was noted in (Continued on page 44) 





Passengers laden with picnic gear board the 
PBY amphibian of Bahamas Airways at Nassau. 





‘Beachcombers” leave by tender to go ashore at Spanish Wells 


The tip of Eleuthera Island lies under the pontoon-tipped wing 


Flying Picnic 


Modern Robinson Crusoes explore the Bahamas by air 


By DAVID WEST 


ICNICKING by air is now high fashion in one part of 

the world—the Bahama Islands. Through the enter- 
prise of Bahamas Airways, holidaymakers here can fly 
to their chosen picnic spots by Catalina flying boat 

East of Nassau in the Bahamas is a long, straggling 
island called Eleuthera, and to the north of it another 
called Great Abaco. Both are popula: pots for long 
holidays or day trips and provide all the romantic back- 
ground associated with tropical islands—-silver sands, 
coral reefs, beaches strewn with beautiful sea shells, deep 
water and graceful palms 

I became aware of this romantic prospect when I 
standing on the airport at Nassau recently and saw a 
party of holidaymakers boarding a Catalina with food 
baskets, bathing costumes and towels. On inquiring, I 
was told that they were going on a Beachcomber flight 
This, I thought, was worth investigating and so, a few 
days later, I boarded the Catalina at 10:30 a.m., bound 
for Rock Sound. Most of my companions had picni bas 
kets and bathing gear, while others were supplied with 
luggage for a longer stay So many people wanted to 
make this trip that four who were bound for Rock Sound 
were sent ahead in a Grumman Widgeon, also owned by 
Bahamas Airways 

Our first port of call was Harbour Island, after a flight 
of 30 minutes We touched down on the water close to 
shore and made fast to a mooring buoy. A small tendet 
came out to meet us and took on the day trippers who 
had chosen this spot for their outing. Harbour Island is 
on the north end of Eleuthera. The nearby town of Dun- 
more is named for Lord Dunmore, Governor of the Ba- 
hamas from 1786-97 and last (Continued on page 53) 
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It started last December, when FLYING 


ran Peter Bowers’ story “Old Enough to Vote’’— 


a nostalgic tribute to the Aeronca C-3. Remember? 


MRS. LLOYD M. BOWERS writes: 


Dear Son,... 


HE December F iy1nc, with your article “Old Enough 

to Vote,” arrived this morning, and I have read it 
three times with great interest. I can promise you that 
my reaction will be unique. After all, in all the world 
you have only one mother, and I am it. 

My pride in your flying is very great. My happiness 
in your fulfillment in your flying is based on my con- 
fidence in your ability to fly that surmounts an ever- 
present maternal concern for your safety. 

It was a mighty queer sensation to see you vanish into 
the sky in that tiny, watch-charm Luscombe, on your 
first trip down when you made your first Cross-Country. 
Watching you vanish in your glider under a big black 
bad and ugly cloud over miles of desert was another ex- 
perience that I would not classify as one of life’s lighter 
moments. You cannot expect me to be able to consider 
your flying purely objectively. My concern for you 
covers your every breath, every minute of every 24 
hours. Take that as a preamble. Now for your article. 

I can’t tell you how many years ago I read a book 
called “The White Linen Nurse.” I forget who wrote it 
but I knew her in Flushing. The young scatterbrained 
nurse marries the big important doctor who has been in 
the habit of going on a three months binge in the moun- 
tains every summer as a counter-foil for the terrific 
pressure of work for the other nine months. She horri- 
fies him by telling him he is a drunkard with enough 
guts to stay sober for three-fourths of the year. In de- 
fense of her point of view she tells him her father was a 
horse trader and always told the truth . . . “This old nag 
is 21 years old, blind in one eye, has no teeth and is 
spavined, but the darn fool thinks he can run.” 

Unconsciously, you have followed that formula in your 
article. You expressed it quite neatly when you said: 
“The ship is really an aeronautical education in reverse.” 
I would say, Peter, that aeronautically you are headed in 
the wrong direction. These are days of progress, not re- 
trogression. I would much rather have you cause a stir on 
landing at a field because of some new and improved 
safety aid to flying than because of your ability to “read” 
the sound of the wires and slow it down to the right ap- 
proach speed. : 

I can understand your gliding and soaring as the quint- 


essence of flying, and I will admit that flying your 
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Aeronca C-3 might take more skill than an ordinary pilot 
of today possesses. Your answers to “What price glory?” 
is “Is it more fun to fly than anything else with wings?” 
Why? Is it the continual challenge of its inadequacy? 
Because it is “murder” with a cross wind on pavement, 
and a nightmare to taxi? If I ever hear that you are 
getting someone to stick feathers on your arms so you 
can try Icarus’ stunt, I will blow up. 

You may not like what I am going to say now. I think 
your Aeronca C-3 is a gratification of your very definite 
non-conformist attitude—a rugged individualist, to soften 
it a bit. “And all the fuss that it stirs up makes it just 
that much more fun to have.” Is it really a manifesta- 
tion of exhibitionism? “Modern planes have this and 
that, these and those, as indicators and aids, but I ‘read’ 
the wind in the wires.” With your slight deafness is that 
wise? The wind may drop to a zephyr or register a high 
zing beyond your register of hearing. As a means of 
transportation you could cause an equal commotion with 
a big front wheel bike, and I understand they also were 
tricky to ride. 

I am thinking back to the early days of the Second 
World War, when you put a Confederate flag on the 
windshield of your car. I understood it, as I understand 
your satisfaction in flying the “bird cage,” but no mat- 
ter how you look at it, it is going backward. 

I have a tremendous pride in “our past” too, but it is 
how we use it to progress during the ever “present” to 
be able to cope with the unknown “future” that makes 
us justify or shame our heritage. You have gone back to 
aviation as it was when you were 14 years old. Yet, 
during your working day, you work on a B-52. Or what 
is the number of the model of the future? It might well 
all be tied up with your great knowledge of the history 
of the development of aviation, and a natural reaction 
from the stress of the future planes to the simplicity of 
the past ones. 

But back to your article. I think you tried to sell an 
ancient, uncomfortable, inadequate, difficult and danger- 
ous-to-fly airplane on the mere fact that it can still get 
off the ground and into the air. I would not buy it for 
two cents. I think it belongs with the early models of 
automobiles, the Stanley Steamer, the White and the 
kind that you entered from the rear door, stached away 





Peter Bowers at the controls of the open-air, “Razorback” Aeronca C-3—the 22-year-old veteran that is the raison d'etre for these letters 


in some museum. Since you can fly the thing, fly it in an 
air show of antiques, maybe once a year, but don’t tempt 
Fate and the still untamed element of AIR with it. I 
have every confidence in your ability to fly a plane, but 
I don’t want you to be deprived of the past 21 years’ 
advance in the safety of aviation 

If I had Aladdin’s lamp and could rub up the Genii 
(or whoever appears when you rub the lamp), I would 
ask as my one and most important wish that the most 
modern plane, built to your needs, desires and specifica- 
tions, be delivered to your door, with interchangeable 
pontoons, skis and wheels. I would infinitely rather have 
it for you than Italy for me in 1954. There is an old 
saying: “If wishes were horses, all beggars would ride.” 
If my wishes were airplanes, Peter would have an as- 
sorted dozen of the best 


PETER M. BOWERS writes: 


Your sweater is progressing The back is finished 
the sleeves started and quite a bit done on the front. |! 
am convinced I am making a sweater for an elephant, o1 
else I cannot adjust to the fact that you have grown so 
big. I will stop making sweaters for you as you used to 
be, if you will stop flying planes as they used to be. No 
I don’t mean that, Peter I will never say “Do” o1 
“Don't” to you aeronautically. I believe in your ability 
to fly. I want it to be 1953 flying, not 1931. All mothers 
are goofey, I guess, but I love you very much 


Always devotedly, 


Mother 


Dear Mother,... 


IRST off, I won’t say that I disagree with your com- 

ments, but on the other hand I will say that not being 
a flyer you heve missed the major point 

In about the first paragraph I point out that the C-3 
which right off the bat puts it in the 

Nowhere in the whole article did I 


isn’t efficient 
“toy” category 
say this is the kind of machine we should be flying 
The trouble with private flying today is that it is 
exactly what YOU want it to be, loaded with the ex- 
tras and gimmicks, and it is priced right out of the 
reach of the most important guy in the aviation pic- 
ture—the guy just out of school, whose interest in 
aviation is at a peak but whose financial ability to 
swing a sky chariot for himself is at a maximum low 
Follow Friyrnc for a few months and you'll soon pick 
up the melody—the poor man is forgotten entirely 


by the aviation business. With the exception of one 


specialized single seater, there is not a 65 hp airplane 
being built in this country today I can quote an 
editorial in a recent technical magazine stating that 
in 1952 NOT ONE airplane was sold west of the Mis 
sissippi for pleasure purposes. How can anyone ex 
cept a guy with two Cadillacs afford the cheapest ai: 
plane on the market ($3,500) that costs nearly $12 an 
hour to operate” 

What the article pointed out was that it IS possible 
to fly economically, and the pleasure of it should not 
be reserved for the moneybags set as it is now 

As for chugging around in the thing being 
tionism right. There is a ce 
isfaction in that angle of it, but it doesn't c« 
brave t 


may be you are 


hearing people say “You must be 
that thing.” Flyers are a screwy bunch, but if 
(Continued o7 


really gone on it, as I am, 





Below, Lt. Ernest Laske, 
KB-29 tanker navigator, 
“shoots” the sun during 
Operation Fox Peter Two. 
It was his job to place the 
big Boeing at the right 
place at the right time 
over the Pacific 





At lett, flight crews enjoy a pre-dawn cup of coffee be- 
fore boarding their tankers for the refueling mission. 


Below, Sergeant Charlie Krause, one of the “guys who 
lower the booms,” inspects the vital refueling equipment 
in the tail of the KB-29 prior to take-off of the aerial 
filling station for its rendezvous with Fox Peter Two. 





Fox Peter 


By WILLIAM W. NEALE 





Above, a formation of KB-29 tankers heads for the pinpoint over the 
Pacific where they'll transfer fuel to ocean-spanning Thunderjets. 


HE jet boys collected the glory when the Strategic Air 

Command’s 27th Fighter-Escort Wing made its mass 
flights across the Pacific—but it was the tanker boys who 
got ‘em there. 

It’s a long trip, and a lonesome one, for a jet fighte: 
flying from Travis Air Force Base, California, to Hickam 
AFB in Hawaii, and it’s even longer the rest of the way 
to Japan. 

The jets needed help, and they got it from the Boeing 
KB-29 tankers of the 91st Air Refueling Squadron, one of 
several refueling squadrons using both KB-29’s and th« 
newer Boeing KC-97 Stratofreighter. 

If you were aboard one of the big tankers for the opera- 
tion known as Fox Peter Two—the Air Force’s way 
saying Fighters-Pacific-Operation Number Two — you 
were on your way before dawn, heading for an exact spot 
over the ocean where the jets (Continued on page 43) 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED! 


Below, Lt. Ovie C. White is at the controls as the tanker flies its 
11-hour mission to intercept the Hawaii-bound jets and return home 





Tips on Flying to Canada 


This time of year, there’s special lure north of the border. 


one thing is certain—you're in for a 

great deal of fun. Border crossing is 
fairly simple if you follow the rules but 
a little advance information will make 
your trip more enjoyable. 


i YOU'RE planning a flight to Canada 


CROSSING THE BORDER 
INTO CANADA 


No radio or flight plan is required for 
flight into Canada if you stay below 4000’. 
However, advance notice of arrival to 
Customs officials at point of first intended 
landing is required. This notice should 
tell type and registration number of 
plane, number of passengers, and time 
and place of landing, amd may be sent 
by mail, telegraph or telephone. 

The filing of a flight plan has the ad- 
vantage of securing automatic notifica- 
tion of Customs and Immigration officials 
in Canada. When taking advantage of 
this transborder flight notification serv- 
ice, include with the normal flight plan 
information the number of aliens and 
number of citizens aboard the aircraft 
and a request that Customs service be 
notified. This automatic notification serv- 
ice applies only when the first intended 
landing is made at one of the following 
22 airports designated for Customs serv- 
ice in Canada: 

Yarmouth, Moncton, Saint John, Mon- 
treal; Quebec, Fort William, Kenora, 
London, Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor, Win- 
nipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Leth- 
bridge, Penticton, Port Hardy, Sandspit, 
Vancouver, Victoria and White Horse. 

Pilots wishing to land elsewhere must 
make their own arrangements with Cus 
toms service. 

Before leaving the United States you 
can avoid any stop to clear Customs and 
Immigration on this side of the border 
by filing in advance a “Notice of Tem- 
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porary Sojourn.” This can be sent by 
mail to the U.S. Customs Office nearest 
your point of exit, giving place and ap- 
proximate date of departure from the 
U.S. and re-entry therein. 

If the trip is being made for health 
and pleasure (not for commercial rea- 
sons) the Canadian Customs officer will 
issue you a Permit Form C-15 for a pe- 
riod not exceeding three months. This 
form, the same as that issued to those 
entering by automobile, should be car- 
ried in the aircraft at all times when 
flying in Canada. Of course you'll also 
need the aircraft registration certificate, 
airworthiness certificate, radio and pilot's 
licenses, and don't forget your log books. 

Flight plans must be filed for IFR flights, 
night flights and flights above 4000’ op- 
erating within or entering or leaving a 
Canadian Air Defense Identification Zone 
(CADIZ) area. 


FLIGHT 
WITHIN CANADA 


— 
yx SS 


No additional pilot’s license is needed 
if you fly your own plane or one with 
US. registration. If you wish to fly Cana- 
dian aircraft within Canada you may se- 
cure a temporary Private Pilot’s Permit 
(Tourist) by applying to a District Su- 
perintendent of Air Regulations and tak- 
ing a written examination on air regula- 
tions and air traffic rules and procedures. 

Before flying over uninhabited areas 
be sure that proper emergency kits are 
aboard the aircraft. A minimum sug- 
gested in Canadian publications is: food 
concentrates, five pounds per person; 
cooking utensils; matches in waterproof 
container; pocket compass; ax; mosquito 
bars; fishing tackle; sleeping bags; and 
first aid kits. This is for flight over what 
the Canadians call wild territory. Some 
of the other territory, not considered so 
by the Canadians, will look wild enough 


to you and the inclusion of pocket com 
pass, waterproofed matches, fishing tackle 
and extra food is advisable. 


Price of fuel varies according to re 
moteness of locality, averaging slightly 
over 50c a gallon at the border and more 
as you travel north. Gasoline will cost 
you considerably more than in the US., 
but remember that the Canadian gallon 
is one fifth larger than ours and must be 
shipped a greater distance. Save all gas 
invoices, as the highway tax (llc a gal- 
lon in Ontario) will be refunded if appli- 
cation is made accompanied by invoices 
Application blanks for tax refund may 
be obtained from the Inspector of Gaso- 
line Tax Refund, Department of High 
ways, in the capital cities of the various 
provinces. 


Aeronautical charts (National Topo 
graphical Series) with the same scale .as 
the US. sectionals, are available for 25c 
each from the Surveyor General, Legal 
Surveys and Map Services, Labelle Build 
ing, Ottawa. A valuable supplement for 
flights over lake country, where lakes 
are difficult to identify, are the maps put 
out by the Canadian Department of Mines 
and Resources, scale two miles to the 
inch. These may also be purchased for 
25c from the Surveyor General. In addi 
tion to showing lakes in more accurate 
detail they give the location of portage 
trails in case you should have to walk 
home. 

(Continued on page 48) 





NO. 162 


I learned about flying from that! 


One dead engine, one forced landing... 


JUST CALL ME CHLOE! 


By EUGENIA R. HEISE 


ETWEEN us, in the six years we've been flying, my 
husband, Herm, aid I have logged over 2,000 
hours. About 90 per cent of it has been cross- 
country, over most of the United States, into Canada 
several times, through Mexico and Guatemala. It’s all 
been single-engine cross-country, flying straight and 
level, and taking all precautions except for a few times 
before we had sense, when we pushed weather or didn’t 
navigate decently 
In that time, you get a little smug, I suppose 
gin to relax and place complete faith in that smooth run- 


you be- 


ning engine up front. 

Even though we are relaxed about our flying, we 
still take excellent care of our Cessna 170, and are 
meticulous about our engine checks. Nevertheless, en- 
gine failure can happen—and when it does, you know 
exactly what they mean when they say “the engine quit 
cold” even though you are flying in bright sunshine, over 
Florida 

At 0855 on November 25, 1950, we took off from Miami 
in the Cessna. The trip down from Milwaukee had been 
one of those one-in-a-hundred, with weather perfect all 
the way. Now there were lowish clouds, but visibility 
was unlimited and soon the low stuff disappeared. We 
did have quite a stiff head wind, however, and winds 
aloft gave no promise of anything better upstairs, so we 
flew out over the edge of the ocean where the air was a 
little smoother and stayed low. 


Realizing that the hop to Jacksonville would be slow 
because of the wind, and wanting to be sure of our gas 
consumption, I started on both tanks and then switched 
to right tank. When that one went dry, I would know 
exactly how much time I had left in the other. In exactly 
two hours the tank went dry. Fine, we were well be- 
yond Melbourne and over half way, and since the head 
winds were diminishing we knew we had plenty of gas 
to make Jacksonville with a healthy reserve 

I followed the beach up to St 
a leisurely climb as we were heading inland to follow 
the airway. About five miles north of St. Augustine, I 
slid my seat back in order to rest a bit and turned the 


Augustine, then began 


wheel over to Herm. It had been pretty rough even 
over the ocean, and I was tired. Just five miles south 
of the Bayard fan marker at 1228, and right on the beam 
(see Jacksonville sectional) over all those little blue 
marks meaning swamp, the engine just stopped. It didn't 
cough, it didn’t miss, it didn’t sputter, it wasn’t fooling 
It just plumb stopped 

It is very, very quiet at a time like that although 
the prop does keep turning for awhile to give you false 
hope We did all the usual things—switched to both 
tanks, pulled on carburetor heat, checked to see that 
mixture was full rich. Nothing happened, then we threw 
the right wing up high to get out that last bit that the 
manual labels “unusable fuel.” For a few seconds, we 
had a feeble sputter, just enough (Continued on page 6)) 
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NAVY TRAINE Above is the North American T-28B, Navy's 
new advanced single engine trainer, recently 
test flown. Basically similar to the Air Force T-28A, the Navy ver 
sion has a three-bladed propeller and top speed of 346 mph, faste- 
TRADEWIN Above is an artist's sketch of Convair's R3Y-! than many World War II fighters. The engine is a 1,425 hp Wrighr 
Tradewind flying boat transport, scheduled to en- R-1820. Service ceiling is 35,500 feet. 
ter Navy service across the Pacific in 1954. Air conditioning, pres- 
surization, rearward facing seats and multi-cell compartmentation 
below cabin floor are features of this 350 mph seaplane. Four 
5,500-hp turboprop engines provide power. 


JET MODE A British youngster proudly holds 

a model of the Hawker Hunter 
while he and his friends look with admiration at 
another “jet-propelled" model whooshing by. The 
Hunter is one of a series of jet plane models, pow- 
ered by tiny rocket motors using a special solid fuel 
in pellet form. Models, displayed at the British In- 
dustries Fair this spring, are available from Wilmot 
Mansour Ltd., Totten, Southampton, England, or 
American Telasco, 166 Spring Rd., Huntington, L. I., 
New York. 


BOEING “BIG” At left is a 
Boeing YL- 


15, in use by the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Built for the Army as an experimental 
observation plane, the craft was never 
put into full production. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service has acquired 
seven as surplus. With a 100 mph 
cruising speed and minimum flight 
speed of 20 mph, the bug-like plane 
is well suited to game survey and 
predator control work. 





STARFIRE BRAKE °*":>;: 


demonstrates operation of slow-down 
parachute in landing of Lockheed F- 
94C Starfire, first production fighter 
with drag chute installation. In top 
photo, as plane touches down, the 
small pilot chute pulls a “package™ 
containing full-sized tight-reefed drag 
chute from a special storage com- 
partment above the tailpipe. Lower 
photo shows another plane with its 
16-foot diameter drag chute fully 
open. Chute saves tires, brakes and 
landing gear and enables 600 mph 
plane to land in half the distance 
necessary without chute. 
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BELL X 1A The Bell X-1A, latest in 

z the X-! research aircraft 
design series, is undergoing flight tests. Af 
left, the X-1A is carried aloft for a flight 
test by a B-29 “mother” aircraft. Jean L 
‘Skip Ziegler of Bell is making the initial 
tests. When turned over to the Air Force's 
Air Research and Development Command 
project test pilot will be Maj. Charles 
Chuck” Yeager, who flew the X.-! through 
the sound barrier in 1947 and opened the era 
of supersonic flight. The X-1A's rocket en 
gine, built by Reaction Motors, uses a fuel 
consisting of liquid oxygen and a special 
alcohol-water mixture 


PIPER APACHE *;,.':".." 


twin-engine executive transport 
the Apache, first in a line of Piper 


models to be named for American 
Indian tribes. Artist's sketch shows 
final configuration of all-metal twin 
which has undergone flight tests 
for past year. First production 
model is expected soon. Plane 
has cruising speed over 150 mph 
and tentative price of $25,000 
With one prop feathered (as 
shown) plane has fully-loaded sin 
gle engine ceiling of 5,000 f 


4) 








When the Oregon Education Association 
met in Portland, CAP was on the job. Here 
Cadet Sgt. Jean Given of the Portland 
Training Squadron checks out two educa- 
tors on a cutaway of a plane powerplant. 
Flying is fun—even at 50—agree Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry Beals of West Dennis, Mass. 
Both learned to fly after passing their 50th 
birthdays and soloed in the same Cub. 
Mr. Beals is active in Chatham CAP unit. 


CAP BLOOD-LIFT 

Two years experimental operations by 
the National Capitol Wing of Civil Air 
Patrol in providing aerial transportation 
for the American Red Cross for the trans- 
fer of whole blood have developed into 
regularly scheduled bloodlift flights from 
Washington, D. C., to nearby states. 

Col. Donald T. Spiers, deputy com- 
mander of the National Capitol Wing, 
recently announced the first regular 
schedule from Washington's Falls Church 
Airpark to the University of Virginia 
Hospital in Charlottesville, Va. on a 
weekly basis. The program was set up 
with the cooperation of Dr. Kenneth R. 
Nelson, medical director of the Washing- 
ton Regional Blood Center of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. The minimum weekly 
shipment will be 150 pints. 

Red Cross officials estimate that from 
eight to 15 hours can be saved in blood 
deliveries and that they can be accom- 
plished at a saving of from 30 to 40 per 
cent 

Before blood delivery was tested by the 
Civil Air Patrol, blood was shipped in 
freight boxes that held eight pints, 
weighed 70 pounds and took up three 
cubic feet of space. A pint of refriger- 
ated blood weighs three pounds. Based 
on CAP requirements and recommenda- 
tions new air flight boxes were designed 
to hold 12 pints of blood at a total weight 
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of 44 pounds using 1.3 cubic feet of space 
The new air flight boxes not only make 
shipment in light aircraft practical but 
greatly facilitate ground handling 

The only cost to the Red Cross in this 
system is for the gas and oil for the air- 
craft. All other expenses are borne by 
the pilots who also volunteer their time 
and the use of their aircraft when the 
requirements exceed those which can be 
met with the three L-16 Air Force liai 
son planes assigned the unit 


CAP's WORKSHOP ON FILM 

Film strips illustrating the National 
Aviation Education Workshop sponsored 
by Civil Air Patrol and the University of 
Colorado at the university’s Boulder, 
Colo., campus have been prepared with 
the assistance of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for distribution by the 
Cadet Section at CAP National Head- 
quarters. 

Two prints have been made available 
to each wing and regional headquarters 
as well as to each regional film library 
of the CAA. 

The strip can be shown in 20 minutes 
and is accompanied by a long-playing re- 
cording with the commentary. 

The strip was prepared from photo- 
graphs taken by Air Force photographers 
Harry Zaritsky, audio-visual education 
specialist for the CAA, assisted with the 
project. The prints were purchased with 
CAP funds. 


MICHIGAN UNIT CONVERTS BUS 
A completely equipped mobile rescue 


and disaster unit has been constructed 
by the Kalamazoo, Mich., Squadron from 
a Greyhound-type bus purchased from 
unit funds at a cost of $5,000 

Converted in such a manner as to still 
provide its full seating capacity, the ve 
hicle also accommodates three radio units, 
first aid equipment, litters, signal flares 
and auxiliary field lighting equipment 
powered by two portable gasoline gen- 
erators. 

The bus is painted a brilliant red, white 
and blue with CAP markings and identi- 
fication also is painted on the top for 
easy recognition from the air 

It has been made available to the 
Armed Forces in Michigan and to 
any Kalamazoo-area police, fire or 
sheriff's departments in the event of an 
emergency 


AERO CLUB SPONSORS SCHOLARSHIP 

The Aero Club of Atlanta, Ga., 
sponsored a scholarship for the 1953 Na 
tional Aviation Education Workshop at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. The workshop is held under the 
joint auspices of Civil Air Patrol and the 
University of Colorado from July 23 
through August 26 

The scholarship project was enthusias 
tically adopted by the Aero Club on the 
recommendation of Mrs. Gordon W. Cur 
tiss, Jr.. a member of the unit and also 
the assistant coordinator for women’s ac 
tivities for the Georgia Wing, CAP. 

In a joint project the Aero Club and 
the Atlanta Chapter of the Ninety-Nines 
published more than 1,000 copies of a let 
ter from a Georgia teacher who attended 
the 1952 workshop. These were circu- 
lated at a state-wide conclave of high 
school teachers in Atlanta. 

More than 200 teachers from the 48 
states, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia and the terri 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska are expected 
to attend the 1953 workshop. 

Several regional workshops also are 
scheduled for this summer and fall. These 
will be sponsored by various educational 
institutions with the assistance of CAP 


has 


“ 
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CAP was well represented at the 1953 National Sportsman's Show in New York City. 
This booth was erected with the help of Col. Joseph Crowley, New York Wing 


Commander, and Maj. Dan Brigham, New York Wing PIO. 


Both are seen at right 





Dear Mother .. . 
(Continued from page 35) 


they can distinguish between the “exhi- 
bitionism” that is damnfoolishness like 
buzzing, and the “exhibitionism” that is 
showing off the features of a ship that 
has personality. 

In 1932 the Cub came out—37 hp, one 
more than my little gutless wonder has. 
The 1952 model of the Cub is 135 hp, and 
nearly three times the gross weight. 
Aerodynamically, nothing has been im- 
proved. All that has been done is to 
cram in more power and more gimmicks. 

If this is progress, I'll eat it. When 
“progress” makes it easier for the little 
guy to fly, by taking advantage of newer 
knowledge and production techniques, 
instead of making it harder, or practical- 
ly impossible for the guy to fly, then I'll 
call it progress. 

Of course, with all that stuff you can 
go on instruments and fly through nasty 
weather I wouldn't think of taking the 
C-3 up in. The C-3 is a pleasure ve- 
hicle and is treated as such. No one 
goes into the Tahiti sailboat race im a 
“Star.” Everything in its place 

As for “reading the wires,” etc. Some 
of that is pure “romance,” to sell a story, 
and the rest is plain good sense. The 
trouble with many modern “small” (as 
distinguished from “light”) airplanes is 
that they are practically flying automo- 
biles. The pilots don’t fly them, they 
steer them like a car. Flying instructors 
complain about them, because they are 
so forgiving of sloppy piloting that stu- 
dents can’t learn to be good pilots in 
them. The pilot in my C-3 does his 
own flying, and he knows what the air- 
plane is doing. The trouble with all the 
gimmickery is that if it goes on the 
fritz, and you can’t get along without it, 
what do you do? 

As for taxiing with no brakes—sure it’s 
a chore. But when I took my instructor's 
rating from the CAA in a ship that had 
a very nice set of hydraulic brakes, the 
inspector made me do all taxiing with- 
out benefit of them. It takes proficiency 
to handle a ship without brakes on con- 


crete. The inspector made sure I had 
that proficiency before he'd give me a 
license to teach others how to fly 

Completely aside—the C-3 is now on 
floats and supersafe from the forced 
landing standpoint, for around here it is 
always over water and I have a canoe 
paddle aboard to get ashore with in such 
circumstances 

As for the ship itself—museum piece 
that it is, it is just as safe to fly around 
in as anything else. The government 
sees to that. Every year it has to pass a 
complete CAA inspection. They look 
for corrosion in the metal parts, loose 
glue joints, tight fittings, and even cut 
out a strip of fabric and test it by ma- 
chine to see that it hasn't deteriorated 
or lost any of its strength 

They check me over, too, and it costs 
me $10 a year for a commercial medical 
exam. Each year, both of us gets a fresh 
airworthiness certificate. I know my own 
limitations and stay within them. What 
causes most of the accidents in private 
flying? Violation of some regulation, or 
getting into something that can't be got 
ten out of like instrument weather with 
no instruments 

Progress in aviation, if you 
call it such, has produced two things 
more speed and the ability to fly in any 
weather. There are a lot of 
where speed isn’t important at all, and 
what do I need a cabin full of instru 
ments in the C-3 for? I'm not going 
cross-country in it. I want to fly that 
ship for only one reason—the fun of 
flying. 

Look at the progress in cars. A Chevvy 
today costs and rides like a Cadillac of 
15 years ago, but even the Chevvy is no 
longer called a pleasure car. It’s strict 
ly a utilitarian vehicle. People who want 
to drive for the pleasure of it are buying 
“sports cars.” Open wire wheels 
hard springs, and something to have fun 
with—not just a thing to drive to work 
in. 

Again the Star boat. Cold, wet and 
uncomfortable under anything but ideal 
conditions, but just as popular today as 
when they came out many years ago. 
Who goes anywhere in a sailboat on 


want to 


places 


jobs, 


business? If recreational 
vehicles, whether they 
airplanes, can't be justified, then some 
one is wasting an awful lot of money on 
sailboats and sports 
As I see it, it’s an 
relative maturity of three industries 
Shipbuilding is the oldest. It got bigger 
and more refined, but there is still a 
place in it for the Sunday sailor. Auto 
mobiles, too, have reached the top, but 
there is still production for the little 
guy who wants to drive in the open ait 
while his brother sails the bay 
Aviation is newer, and is so 
growing up and becoming “big business” 
that it has no time for the little guy 
That will change, but right now the lit 
tle guy isn’t in the picture. Comes “not 
malcy” again, when the industry has to 
scratch for have 
lightplanes again, and better 
we have ever had, because there will be 
better know-how to turn them out 
The C-3 needs no apologies, with fly 
It does a job that nothing 


operation of 
be boats, cars or 


cars 
indication of the 


busy 


customers, we will 
ones than 


ing people 
built today can do. It lets a person fly 
for the fun of it, without going broke in 
the process. In my little, drafty and 
antiquated C-3 I can chug around and 
enjoy the scenery that the guy in the 
past too fast to see 

All of the foregoing merely works up 
to say exactly what I started with—that 
you are not a member of the group the 
It was written by 
a flying maga 


hot rock is going 


story was directed to 
a flyer, about flying, for 
zine read mainly by flyers. The 
that I have gotten in the 
that it hit the spot it aimed for 
it squarely youl 
though, and appreciate it 
Well, that winds this opus up. Time 
meeting I'm 
I hope you 
about 


response 

shows 
and hit 
view, 


mail 


I see point of 


now to eat, and get to a 
Anyhow 
Don't 
It's just as safe as any 
narrow 


supposed to be at 
see my side of it 
the “Birdcage.” 
thing in its own 

sphere of operation 
why 
around. It 
bite it 


worry 


(admittedly) 

I even pointed out 
them still 
Don't you 


many of 
bite you 


there are so 
won't 


With much love 
Pete: 





Refueling Fox Peter 
(Continued from page 37) 


would catch up with you 


“It’s a precise business,” Major Paul 
Karlowitz, your pilot, points out. “The 
rendezvous has to be close enough to the 
mainland so a jet can get home if, for 
any reason, he can’t take on fuel. But 
it’s got to be far enough out for him to 
get to his destination. Miss that point by 
50 miles either way, and you're liable to 
put some fighters in the drink.” 

You're in the proper spot when radio 
contact is made, and you hear the leader 
of the fighter group talking to his pilots 
“Fifi from Fifi Leader. Here we go. Let's 
let down.” A moment later: “Look sharp. 
The big boys should be ahead of us at 
about twelve-thirty.” 

You're straining your eyes for a glimpse 
of the Thunderjets, but they beat you to 
it. 

“Herrod Leader from Fifi Leader. Okay, 
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we have you in sight. We're over the 
range station making a 360.” 

There’s a small bump, and you know 
the boom operator has dropped the fly 
ing boom out into the stream. The for 
mation of tankers spreads a bit, the fight 
ers come in, and in a few minutes two 
of them are hanging beneath the tail of 
each KB-29 

One of them moves in, and the tank 
er's long, telescopic boom reaches for it, 
actually “flown” by its operator with the 
aid of dihedral vanes. The other jet re 
mains behind below, awaiting its 
turn 

There’s a slight nudge, like a nibble 
on a trout line, and Major Karlowitz 
grins. “We got a bite.” 

Your earphones are full of businesslike 
chatter related to the question upper 
most in every jet pilot’s mind. “Tanker 
Four from Jet Thirty-one. How much’'d 
I get?” 

He receives his information and moves 


and 


away 

“Tanker Nine from 
did you give me?” 

“Zero One. You got a full load 

In a matter of minutes the refueling job 
is completed, and the re-formed jets are 
specks fading into the west. Only a few 
minutes—vital minutes for the jets 
They'll make it to Hickam now 

The big Boeings, their 
plished, turn for home 

“And before we get there 
Bill Ryan, your radar operator 
jockeys'll be hoisting a tal! one 
Waikiki palm.” 

The tankers have a rough job, but the 
9lst is use to it. They've been in the 
fuel business since February, 1950, and 
there's no question but what they're thé 
hardest working filling station people in 
the country.’ 

“We have one big advantage, however 
Major Karlowitz points out We don't 
ishield.” END 


Zero One. What 


mission accor 
says Major 


those jet 
under a 


have to wash anybody's wir 
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Turnpike Airstrips 
(Continued from page 32) 


the number of emergency landings made 
on the highway. An unofficial estimate 
placed the figure at 40 during the past 
10 years. 

Pennsylvania is well provided with air- 
fields, both private and commercial, and 
many of these are close to the Turnpike, 
available for aircraft emergency usage. 
But there are certain blind spots where 
the Turnpike is the only available land- 
ing area. In planning its program of 
emergency sites, the Aeronautics Com- 
mission and the consultant engineering 
firm, J. E. Greiner Co. of Baltimore, took 
this fact into consideration. 

For example, there is a suitable land- 
ing area 30 air miles east of Somerset at 
Bedford, but the distance to the next 
field is 85 miles to the Taylor airport in 
New Kingstown, with four perilous 
mountain ridges between. 

Fortunately there were no accidents as 
a result of the emergency landings, but 
an increase in the amount of Turnpike 
vehicle traffic within the last five years 
made the pike supervisors wonder how 
long their luck was going to hold. 


Room for One More 


The state’s best engineering brains 
were enlisted ahd the specialists agreed 
that since the pike was capable of taking 
care of all manner of land vehicle trans- 
portation it might just as well make 
room for one more and protect those us- 


ing the sky for their cross-state junkets. 
In 1949, plans were drawn up for six 


fields—four on the western end, at 
Burnt Cabins, Donegal, Kegg, Breeze- 
wood, and two at the eastern half, at 
Mount Hope and Denver. 

For two years. the program remained 
in the blueprint stage, but the kickoff 
came in August, 1952. The contract for 
the site at Burnt Cabins was awarded 
and bulldozers immediately began scrap- 
ing away the bumps. The field was 
opened for full use this spring. 

The Burnt Cabins site is typical of the 
others planned—200 feet wide, 3,000 feet 
long and capable of handling anything 
up to a DC-3. 

The graded strip is designated by 
painted markers visible from the air for 
a distance of three miles. A wind direc- 
tion and a velocity indicator are installed 
at the eastern end of the area, with a 
small shelter nearby. Fences protect the 
field from trespassing animals. 


Towns Nearby 


All sites have been planned with a 
view toward making them accessible to 
nearby towns. The Burnt Cabins site, 
for instance, is situated 45 miles west of 
New Kingstown airport between Jacks 
and Tuscorara mountains—within walk- 
ing distance of Tuscorara Tunnel and the 
town of Burnt Cabins. 

All sites are being laid out to make 
them safe for the most inexperienced 
pilot to make a landing. The eventual 
goal of one field every 20 miles will 
mean that the slowest aircraft will at no 
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discarded gasoline belly tank 


for the flyer’s convenience. 





DROPPABLE RESCUE LIFE RAFT 


“Josephine” is a droppable life raft, carried by Hawaii Air National Guard 
F-47 Thunderbolts on long-range over-water flights 

Just in case a downed airman is unable to use his own one-man raft, one 
fighter in the group carries a five-man raft packed in a novel manner in a 


In flight, the tank is hung from a bomb shackle under the plane's right wing. 
When a flyer goes down, the pilot of the rescue plane makes a “bomb run” 
near the downed airman and releases the tank in the same way a bomb is 
released. The arming wire remains attached to the aircraft as the tank falls 
free, thus the tank is allowed to spring open due to the force exerted by 
powerful shock cords, which also force the raft and other equipment free. A 
small parachute opens and the complete survival kit is deposited in the water 


Besides the dinghy or raft this tank contains the following: 
1. Gibson girl (waterproof radio transmitter and antenna). 
2. Concentrated rations and first aid kit. 
3. Rescue flares, dye marker, shark chaser, mirror, and flashlight. 


W. Brewster Morgan 








time be more than 10 minutes from a 
landing area. 

The network of proposed fields has po- 
tentialities that have caused many civil 
defense authorities to be enthusiastic 
supporters of the plan. For instance, in 
the event of an air attack, vital cargo 
could be kept moving across the state by 
transfer from trucks to planes or vice 
versa. The program has caused a flood 
of queries from other interested states 
and aviation associations. 

Just when the entire project will be 
completed, state officials are unable to 
say. The construction of each site must 


be treated as an individual problem, both 
from the standpoint of engineering and 
finance. The solving of just one of the 
problems—that of land procurement—is 
a slow, tedious business 
It is believed the Commonwealth will 
press first for completion of those fields 
on the western half of the pike where 
flying conditions are most hazardous. 
Whatever the completion date, the 
steam shovel that took the first bite out 
of the land at the Burnt Cabins site 
signaled the beginning of a new era of 
turnpike transportation, and of Pennsyl- 
vania aircraft security END 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is 2 service organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 
AOPA's full time staff is devoted to helping the individual pilot. its aim is ‘To make flying more useful, 
less expensive, safer and more fun." 

Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 14, D.C. Members also receive a special AOPA edition of 
FLYING, newsletters and confidential aviation data. Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 
those of FLYING Magazine. 


CUBAN FORMS 


AOPA now has printed a supply of its 
own forms to be used for the flight of 
non-commercial civil aircraft between 
the United States and Cuba, under the 
new flight-facilitation program between 
the two countries, in which AOPA played 
an important role. 

Working with Cuban officials, both in 
Havana and Miami, U. S. Government 
and AOPA officials helped devise the 
new form which, until now, was avail- 
able only from Cuban sources. However, 
the Cuban Government asked AOPA to 
provide acceptable forms to US. pilots. 
AOPA adapted the official Cuban form, 
and now has printed a supply of the 
forms for U.S. pilots. The forms were 
prepared by AOPA'’s production depart- 
ment at National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

The forms are primarily intended for 
the use of AOPA members. However, at 
the request of the Cuban Government 
and as a service to U.S. pilots who do not 
happen to be AOPA members, AOPA is 
making a supply of the new forms avail- 
able to certain U.S. airports of entry in 
Florida. Members may also get copies of 
the forms from National Headquarters. 

Incidentally, first plane reported enter- 
ing Cuba under the new system was the 
Cessna 195 owned by Giles Sabin Gianel- 
loni (AOPA A90696) of Havana. Second 
AOPA member to report on system was 
William Jones (AOPA A63496) of Che- 
halis, Wash. His report: “I have been in 
most countries in the world and have 
never been treated nicer by any country 
than I have in Cuba.” 


CANADIAN AOPA 


AOPA of Canada has just been formed, 
with headquarters in Ottawa. The new 
organization came into being after ex- 
tensive planning and consultation with 
the U.S. AOPA. The Canadian organiza- 
tion will operate somewhat along similar 
lines as AOPA in the United States, ex- 
cept that it will be operated largely on a 
voluntary basis for the time being, much 
like AOPA of Hawaii, or one of the 
AOPA units in the United States. 

AOPA of Canada was formed to help 
deal with the many problems confronting 


non-commercial civil aviation in that 
country. Interested Canadian pilots 
should contact AOPA of Canada at P.O. 
Box 734, Station B, Ottawa, Ont 


CAA ADMINISTRATOR 


The new CAA administrator, Fred B 
Lee (AOPA 1585), is a charter member 
of AOPA and has been a pilot and plane 
owner for many years. He has owned a 
wide variety of personal planes, ranging 
from a tiny Culver Cadet up to a North- 
rop Alpha. At present he owns a Navion, 
which he keeps at Washington National 
Airport. 


DRIVE-IN THEATERS 


At the suggestion of an AOPA mem 
ber, AOPA not long ago suggested to the 
US. Coast & Geodetic Survey that they 
consider the possibility of adding drive- 
in theaters to the Sectional aeronautical 
charts, because they make such promi- 
nent landmarks 

When the C&GS advised AOPA that 
they were interested in the suggestion, 
and asked AOPA National Headquarters 
to ask all AOPA members, via the month 
ly Confidential Newsletter, for their opin- 
ions, an item in the Newsletter brought 
a torrent of mail. AOPA members have 
now sent in so many marked charts, 
showing the exact locations of drive-in 
theaters, that the C&GS is considering 
adding the theaters as a standard land- 
mark reference 

Other pilots interested in the project 
can send their marked charts to AOPA 
at Box 5960, Washington 14, D. C 


IMPROVED BORDER-CROSSING 


Northbound flights of non-commercial 
civil aircraft, from the United States into 
Canada, now will have access to the same 
streamlined flight-notification system that 
has existed for some time along the same 
border for southbound flights, from Can 
ada into the US 

Officials of the CAA recently completed 
negotiations with officials of Canada’s De- 
partment of Transport, so that Canadian 
aviation authorities can process north- 
bound flights as they have been the 
southbound. The system now enables a 
pilot to merely file a standard flight plan 


with either U.S. or Canadian authorities, 
and that flight plan then serves as auto 
matic official notification of such other 
government services as customs, immi 
gration, and public health 

The U.S.-Canadian border was the first 
to have such a streamlined system. The 
southbound portion was put into opera- 
tion more than a year ago, after planning 
in which AOPA played an important role 
The first portion of the Canadian system 
was later used as the model for the pres 
ent two-way system on the U.S.-Mexican 
border, and the new U.S.-Cuban system 
(see above) was patterned largely on the 
U.S.-Mexican system 


NAUTICAL MILES 


Because it was advised the Air Force 
and Navy were working behind the 
scenes to again force the knot and nauti 
cal mile into exclusive use by civil avia 
tion, AOPA has written a letter of protest 
to Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De 
fense. AOPA'’s letter points out that a 
proper public hearing was held before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in 1952, that 
the military testified at that hearing, and 
that the CAB then decided in favor of 
civil aviation. AOPA goes on to protest 
the continued behind-the-scenes cam 
paign in an effort to overcome the ruling 
of the CAB 


BUSIEST FLYERS? 


Who's doing the greatest amount of 
flying in the U.S.? One excellent indica 
tion can be had from the records kept 
by each CAA control tower 

During 1951, those control tower totals 
show, there were more than 17,000,000 
aircraft movements on just those airports 
that have towers. Of that number, 27 
per cent were recorded as airline aircraft, 
16 per cent as military 
as civil aircraft 

Bearing in mind the fact that only a 
small percentage of all U.S. civil airports 
have CAA control towers, it can readily 
be seen that a vastly greater amount of 
plane movements were made at a large 
number of other civil airports through 
out the country 


and 57 per cent 
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Tito’s Jet Jockeys 
(Continued from page 29) 


Bean says. “We haven't had any real 
problems. 

“At first,” he adds, “we had a little 
trouble with language. But they catch 
on fast, and Steve and Luke spent sev- 
eral months in the States last year.” 

The nature of the fighter pilot being 
what it is, the language barrier and the 
startled reaction to the Red Star cap in- 
signia soon disappeared. The boys in the 
493rd and the Yugoslavs solved the lan- 
guage problem simply by falling back 
upon the fighter pilot’s favorite method 
of conversation—the twisting and turn- 
ing of hands, arms and torsos to describe 
aerial maneuvers. Although their uni- 
forms look uncomfortably similar to 
those of Russia, the Yugoslavs wear 
American flying gear while on the flight 
line. When a guy wears the same type 
flying gear that you do, he tends to fit 
into the atmosphere of your Ready Room. 

Sometimes the Yugoslavs’ natural clum- 
siness with our language does create po- 
tentially dangerous situations. Because 
they are aware of the problem, they, the 
tower operators and pilots of the wing 
always manage to act swiftly before 
things reach the disastrous stage. 

Capt. Leka likes to relate an incident 
that occurred on a jet familiarization 
flight in a T-33. “My first name is Stevo,” 
he says. “The boys call me Steve. The 
pilot in the front says ‘Steer one-eighty.’ 
I think he tells me ‘Steve, do a one- 
eighty.’ Which I do.” 

The following is a good example of the 
fast thinking that pays off so well in the 
air over Chaumont. Recently one of the 
Yugoslavs slightly misjudged his distance 
and ran off the upwind end of the active 
runway. He was taxiing slowly just 
prior to turning onto the taxiway, so 
there was no damage to his landing gear. 
A flight of four other planes was “on the 
break,” however. The tower operator 
warned the landing planes ef the dis- 
abled aircraft, and then instructed the 
Yugoslav to cut his engine to await a 
tug which would tow him to the parking 
ramp. Capt. Bean, who had landed just 
ahead of him, also gave instructions to 
cut the engine. Seeing that the pilot 
didn’t understand him, Capt. Bean or- 
dered: “. . . kill her right there.” 

Immediately the Yugoslav came back 
with his reply: “Theese I onderstand. I 
coot my engine. OK?” 


Special Check-Out 


It was because of this language diffi- 
culty that the 48th Wing adopted special 
precautions in checking out the Yugo- 
slavs. 

Capt. Bean worked closely with Tech- 
nical Representatives from Republic, Al- 
lison and Sperry in the initial preflight 
instructional phase. The “tech reps” de- 
livered very detailed engineering lectures 
during which they made extensive use of 
schematic drawings and cut-aways. Fol- 
lowing this series of lectures, Capt. Bean 
went through the tech orders on the F-84 
word for word with his students. 
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“I wanted to be sure that they under- 
stood every word in those things,” Capt. 
Bean said. 

The procedure usually followed when 
checking out an American pilot is to 
turn him loose with the tech orders for 
a couple of days, and then give him a 
written examination on their contents. 
In some tactical squadrons a few lectures 
on engineering are given, but these are 
usually informal and delivered by one of 
the more experienced pilots of the squad- 
ron. 

According to Major Coulson, however, 
all the supercaution with the Yugoslavs 





MEXICO’S FLYING PADRE 


We often hear of people who be- 
came converts to scheduled air travel 
after a “first ride” in a private plane. 
Father Jesus Almanza Zavala, of the 
Order of St. Augustine, a parish priest 
in Mexico, reversed that process. He 
became a pilot and plane owner be- 
cause of a “first ride” on an airline 

. a business trip. 

Famous as an athlete and mountain 
climber, the 40-year-old Father cov- 
eted the experience of flight for his 
parishioners. He learned to fly, pur- 
chased a Taylorcraft, and has put in 
some 300 hours’ time in two years. 

“My people,” says Father Zavala, 
“now they can boast that they too 
have been ‘up in the clouds’, a rarity 
for the poor whose usual experience 
is only to see and hear planes as they 
soar far overhead. It is indeed some- 
thing for them to savor in memory 
long afterward.” 

At his Atlixco parish Father Zavala 
is putting the finishing touches on a 
little air strip and there on any Sun- 
day afternoon he may be found “hop- 
ping” his congregation heavenward .. . 
a sort of aerial version of the ageless 
story of the Good Physician. 

Emil Zubryi 











was somewhat unnecessary. “When they 
got to the cockpit blindfold check,” he 
said, “they knew that airplane inside out.” 

“They knew the cockpit right dcwn to 
the location of every circuit breaker,” 
Capt. Bean added. “After that, their 
training clicked right along.” 

Col. Ivanovic, Capt. Leka and Capt. 
Lukic are postwar pilots, but are not 
short on combat experience. They fought 
the invading Nazis as members of Tito’s 
Partisans during World War II. They 
were commissioned in the tank corps and 
infantry forces when the Marshal formed 
his National Liberation Army of Yugo- 
slavia. 


The colonel, whose home is in Bel- 
grade, was wounded four times while 
commanding an infantry battalion. To- 
day, the 30-year-old officer heads a fight- 
er group equipped with Russian-made 
S-49’s 

Capt. Leka, 27, was wounded five times 
while commanding a tank company. His 
home is in Skoplje, Yugoslavia. 

Capt. Lukic, at 26 the youngest of the 
trio, wasn’t wounded, but did see a lot 
of combat as an infantry platoon leader. 
He comes from Pula, Yugoslavia. 


Language the Answer 


When asked how they happened to be 
selected for their present assignment with 
the USAF, one of them replied, “You 
see, it’s the language. We study English 
for three or four months, and are sent 
to the United States last year to learn 
how to fly the F-47.” The two captains 
had the same type instructional duty 
upon returning from the States that faces 
them at the end of this trip. 

“What do we like about flying Ameri- 
can jets? It’s the engines,” they replied 
to the obvious question. “After 100 hours, 
Russian engines are dead. You under- 
stand? They don’t run.” 

“But your engines. They go and they 
go,” Col. Ivanovic added. “Very good 
Zoom! We go like that.” (The inevitable 
fighter pilot’s hand signals and contor 
tions were really worked over on that 
last phrase.) 

All three men have demonstrated to 
the pilots of the 493rd Squadron that 
they can fall into the informal, free and 
easy routine of the Ready Room as eas- 
ily as they have adapted themselves to 
flying F-84’s. 

The 493rd, like all fighter squadrons 
the world over, has a big roster nailed 
to the wall of its Ready Room. The name 
of every pilot in the squadron is painted 
thereon. The pilots are grouped by flights 
—red, yellow, blue, green flight, and so 
on. Beside each pilot’s name is painted 
the number of his plane. 

Also painted on this board are the 
names of administrative pilots of the 
wing who are attached to the squadron 
for flying duty only. Included in this 
category are maintenance, operations, 
and intelligence officers on the group and 
staffs. Above these names, some witty 
pilot of the 493rd has written the word 
“Seagulls” with chalk. 

Since the Yugoslavs were assigned to 
the squadron merely for flying duty, it 
was natural that they should be listed in 
the “Attached Pilots” column. 

Recently, the three men got Capt. Bean 
off in a corner of the Ready Room and 
attempted to persuade him to take them 
out of the “Seagull” column. 

Col. Ivanovic, who was acting as spokes- 
man, was overheard saying, “But Jeem, 
those words ‘morski galeb’ I do not like.” 

In the meantime, several of the pilots 
had drifted over in their direction to get 
in on the fun. When Capt. Bean stead- 
fastly refused to put them in another col- 
umn, Col. Ivanovic looked around at the 
group of pilots surrounding him and said, 
“OK. I find the ‘prashinar’ who put my 
name in this bad place.” END 
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Profitable Transportation. More 
territory covered in less time at a passen- 
ger-mile cost of less than 2 cents. Little 
wonder thousonds of business firms use 
Piper transportation. 


Pleasant Transportation for the 
whole family. So many more places to go, 
so much more to see. Lots of room for lots 
of baggage, too, with the big new baggage 
compartment with outside door. 


Fast, Economical Transporta- 
tion. Over 125 mph cruising speed, with 
dependable Lycoming 135 hp engine means 
swift transportation at cost comparable to 
avto—over 15 miles per gallon! 


Useful Transportation. A roomy 
4-ploce plane or spacious cargo carrier 

that’s the Tri-Pacer, thanks to quickly re 
movable rear seat and exclusive rear door 


for easy loading of bulky items 


Easy, Reliable Transportation. 
Easiest to fly of all airplanes available 
today. The Tri-Pacer is spin-resistont, gives 
you peoce of mind Tricycle gear meons 


simple landings even in cross winds 


Quiet, Relaxed Transportation. 
Sound-proofing and comfortable cabin 
moke thousand mile.a-day trips easy. Sim- 
plified controls add to relaxation, And new 


radio aids make navigation so simple. 


Half a Million Miles of TRANSPORTATION 


/ 


> 


yA When you buy a Tri-Pacer you buy a lot of 


transportation In 


just 4.000 hours of flight 


(thousands of Pipers have exceeded this figure) 


a sleek Tri Pacer rolls up over half a million miles 


of safe. comfortable dependable transportation 


No doubt you'll trade your Piper for a new one 


long before you fly it this much, but it’s 


reassuring to know that even after one or 


two hundred thousand mile . of ck pend able ervice 


to you, your Piper still has much good 


transportation left in it. Just one of many reasons 


< 
—_ o 
T J 


ot & 
——— | 


why the Tri-Pacer or Pacer is a wise 


investment for farm or bu iness, 


Send today for your free full-color brow h ire 


on Piper plane $ Dept G-7 


- | QE 0 AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 
MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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pyNAMIC FLIGHT review 
50 YEARS OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


TROIT BS) 


H ANNI 


INTERNATIONAL 


AVIATION 
cl EE 
EXPOSITION 


il 
* IN FLIGHT *« 


A complete 4 hour flying demonstration representing all Military 
and Civil Aircraft. 

* World's fastest assault bombers * Jet-powered attack planes 
* Helicopter demonstrations * Giant troop carrier transports 
* Carrier-based jet fighters * B-36's at low altitude review 
Plus many other planes in Flight Demonstrations. 


ON THE GROUND 


“The Golden Promenade of Progress" wili house Industrial 
exhibits of aircraft manufacturers. . . 


y Zs Plus. 


y . . « Electronic Devices 


including Radar . . . Jet Aircraft Engines 

. All Air Force, Navy, Army, Coast Guard, 

Airline, and Utility Aircraft . . . Just to mention a 
few of the many ground exhibits. 


DETROIT-WAYNE MAJOR AIRPORT 


JULY 9 THRU 12, 1953 
SANCTIONED BY 
THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOC. 


Sponsored by the AERO CLUB OF MICHIGAN 
SUITE 902, BOOK BLDG., DETROIT 26, WOODWARD 1-5286 














Tips on Canadian Flying 
(Continued from page 38) 


RE-ENTERING 
THE 
UNITED STATES 


Two-way radio and a flight plan are 
required for flights into the United States 
and any deviation from flight plan ex- 
ceeding 5 minutes or 20 miles must be 
reported by radio. Before leaving Canada 
it is necessary to surrender your Cana- 
dian Permit Form C-15 to Canadian Cus- 
toms, and this stop provides a convenient 
place for filing a flight plan. It may be 
filed with the Canadian Department of 
Transportation, who will transmit it to 
the CAA Communications Station near- 
est the U.S. port of entry. The CAA will 
then notify the U.S. Customs and other 
inspection services. This procedure ap- 
plies only to landing at an airport of 
entry and if at all possible it is best to 
land at such a port. Landing at any other 
airport involves charges for transporta- 
tion of Customs and Immigration inspec- 
tors and presents other complications. In 
the case of a seaplane, which cannot use 
an airport of entry, plan to pick a port 
where Customs service is available at 
water’s edge for boats. 

Excessive charges for Customs service 
can be avoided by making sure to cross 
the border only at hours when Customs 
officials are normally on duty. Avoid 
week-end arrivals, as extra fees are some- 
times exorbitant. 

One exception to the regulation requir- 
ing two-way radio for re-entry into this 
country is described in the section of the 
security air regulations which excepts 
“flights not currently of significance to 
the air defense system.” If you are fly- 
ing a single-engine aircraft of less than 
110 mph air speed at an altitude unde: 
4000’, the chances are you come under 
this category and can secure permission 
for crossing without radio. Application 
for this exception; which is cheaper than 
buying a transceiver for only one border 
crossing, may be made to the following 
authorities in the regions designated 

From east coast to 80° 30° W long.: 
Commanding General of 32nd Air Divi- 
sion (Defense), Hancock Airport, East- 
wood Station 6, Syracuse, N. Y. 

From 80° 30° W to 89° W: Command- 
ing General of 30th Air Division (De- 
fense), Willow Run Airport, Willow Run, 
Michigan. 

From 89° W to Montana-South Dakota 
Boundary: Commanding General of 3lst 
Air Division (Defense), Wold-Chamber- 
lain Airport, Minneapolis, Minn. 

From Montana-South Dakota Boundary 
to Washington-Idaho Boundary: Com- 
manding General of 29th Air Division 
(Defense), Great Falls AFB, Mont 

West of Washington-Idaho Boundary: 
Commanding General of 25th Air Divi- 
sion (Defense), McChord AFB, Seattle, 
Washington 

(Continued on page 50) 
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One if by land... 
two If by seq 


But what if by air? 


Surprise air attack is a possibility at any 
time. Long-range bombers equipped with 
atomic weapons could sneak by defenses 
—and only with the help of adequate 
detection can our Air Force and Army 
discourage and prevent such attack. 
Radar alone cannot accomplish this. We 
are short 300,000 pairs of loyal American 
eyes for the Ground Observer Corps. 


JOIN NOW! CONTACT YOUR LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR OR WRITE TO: GROUND OBSERVER CORPS, U.S. AIR FORCE, WASHINGTON 25, D.C 


This advertisement contributed in the interest of national defense by Convair 
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A VETERAN’S 


Now that you are home, 
what are you planning to do? Per- 
haps you were in aviation during 
your time in the service. You have 
probably secured a basic education 
in aviation. Specialized training, 
added to the knowledge you pos- 
sess, can speed you on your way 
to success. 

SPARTAN can provide 
you with the best aeronautical 
training available, backed by 25 
years successfully training civilian 
and military personnel. 

Your best bet is to get com- 
plete information from SPARTAN 
right away. If at all possible for 
you to do so, we suggest that you 
visit SPARTAN—as well as other 
leading aviation schools. See what 
each has to offer you in the quality 
of teaching personnel, the training 
equipment, the classrooms and 
buildings and the background of 
experience. If you consider all — 
you will choose SPARTAN. 


— 
ANNIVERSARY 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


warwtu w Se1fOvl CEC TOR 


TULSA, ORLAHOMA 


No Correspondence Courses 


COLLEGE of CuGimctaiNG 
aooetss Ont F-73 


“ 


MARK AND MAIL 


SOSSSS SSE E SEH SESS SEES SET EE fn 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 

Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F.73 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Please send your free Cotolog immediately. 


Age 


———— 





—————— 
Cy ena 


Indicate which of these branches interests you 

[ | Flight [) Instruments Crop Dusting 

{ |)Mechanics [ | Aeronautical Engineering 
Radio { | Airline Maintenance Engineering 
Meteorology | | Flight Engineer 


i 





—— ———— EE 


under the ¢ 


Spector 4 epprered ! ‘ 1 Bu! of Mighty 
SOR SHEESH SEES EHS TEESE HE EE EEE 
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BORDER 
CROSSING 
IN A SEAPLANE 


| Border crossing in a small seaplane is 
complicated by the fact that there are 
| few seaplane bases with Customs facili- 
ties. However, you can be cleared at al- 
most any point where Customs service 
is maintained for boats, and this includes 

a number of towns along the St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes. West of Lake 
Ontario the best crossing point is Toronto 
Island Seaplane Base. Facilities here are 
excellent. 

Seaplane refueling may present diffi- 
culties if you base your aircraft some 
distance from a seaplane base. Through 
the Sales Services Division of the British- 
American Oil Co. Ltd., British-American 
Oil Building, Bay and College Streets, 
Toronto, Ontario, you can arrange for 
purchase of 45-gallon (Imperial) drums 
of aviation gasoline at the B-A dealer 
nearest to your base. If necessary you 
can arrange for truck delivery of the 
gasoline to your base or to the nearest 
point that can be reached by road. In 
this case buy a standard pipe-thread 
spout to replace the plug in the drum. 
You can buy spouts with locks and it 
may be well to hide your gas supply in 
bushes or underbrush if it must be left 
near a public place. At least one five- 
gallon can and a two-gallon can are rec- 
ommended if you do your own refueling, 
and of course a funnel with filter. 

On many types of seaplanes, particu- 
larly those with wing tanks, the installa- 
tion of a special “refueling step” on one 
of the struts will make this operation 
more convenient and will add consider- 
ably to the comfort of your trip. 

For Further Information About Flight 
into Canada Consult: 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada 

Department of Transport, Air Services 
Branch, Civil Aviation Division, Otta- 
wa, Canada 

Customs Division, Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, Canada 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
P.O. Box 5960, Washington 14, D. C 

Flight Information Division, Office of 
Aviation Development, CAA, Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

Helpful Publications 

ADMISSION OF AIRCRAFT TO CAN- 
ADA, Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. Free 

THE CANADA AIR PILOT (Vol. No. 1, 
Western Canada; Vol. No. 2, Eastern 
Canada), Surveys and Mapping Branch, 
Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Labelle Building, Ottawa, 
Canada. Gives data on all Canadian 
land and water bases. Price of $5 (Ca- 
nadian money) per volume includes 
one year of amendment service from 
time volume is purchased—approxi- 
mately 250 revised pages each year per 
volume. After first year amendment 
service is $3 per year. 

SECURITY CONTROL OF AIR TRAF- 
FIC, Department of Transport, Air 
Services Branch, Civil Aviation Divi- 
sion, Ottawa, Canada. Free. 

FLIGHT PRECAUTIONS IN SPARSELY 
SETTLED AREAS, Department of 
Transport, Air Services Branch, Civil 
Aviation Division, Ottawa, Canada. 
Free. 

ONTARIO FLYING FACTS, Department 
of Travel and Publicity, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. Free 

THE AIR REGULATIONS, Department 
of Transport, Air Services Branch, Civil 
Aviation Division, Ottawa, Canada. 
Free. 

SECURITY CONTROL OF AIRCRAFT, 
Part 620, Civil Air Regulations, Jan. 15 
1953, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 5c. 





Saga of Sulphur Creek 





(Continued from page 16) 


Idaho, 13 miles south of Sun Valley 
resort, to pick up our Idaho fishing li- 
censes. Hailey lies on the floor of a box 
canyon rising abruptly from 5,300’ ele- 
vation to 10,500’. Taking off from Hailey 
in the lightplanes I had flown previous- 
ly meant circling over Sun Valley for at 
least 20 minutes to pick up the required 
11,000’ to clear Galena pass on the north. 

Harry and I took off in his Mid-wing, 
headed directly for the pass and levelled 
off at an ample 12,000' long before we 
got there. That's a plane tailor-made for 
this country. 

I bring this up to stress a point Be 
sure of your ship! Under-powered or 
malfunctioning planes are suicide in the 
primitive area. Mountains come in big, 
economy sizes, air flow is treacherous, 
wilderness runways are short and usu- 
ally ringed with trees. You fly only in 
the mornings and evenings when the air 


is cool and solid. Never overload your 
craft. 

Harry and I were too eager in our 
fishing. We hauled in our four salmon, 
averaging 24 pounds, the first morning 
of a two-day trip. They spoil rapidly 
unless kept cold. But John Brown, the 
packer for Sulphur Creek, solved our 
problem. On his daily jaunt to the falls 
he packed our catch back to the ranch 
and tossed it into their walk-in refrig 
erator. The fish were frozen and fresh 
when we were ready to take off. 

Oh yes, I was going to tell you where 
we're going. 

Sulphur Creek Ranch is 80 air miles 
northeast of Boise, Idaho. The dirt pas- 
ture strip runs east and west, 2,600 feet 
long and 150 feet wide. Elevation 5,550’. 
Always land to the west, take off east 
Careful of bordering pines. Exact loca- 
tion: longitude 115:19, latitude 44:33 

Just fly in there any July or August 
like the rest of our little clique. Pretend 
like you've known the place for years 
and DON'T say I told you END 
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AOPA Gives More and Better Service to Pilots 
and Plane Owners Than Ever Before! 


* Distinctive lapel insignia and credentials! 


* Aid of the Washington staff of AOPA in your per- 
sonal flying problems, CAA licenses, regulations, legal 
difficulties, documents, employment, etc. Specialized 
services including map subscription service, aircraft 
title search, flight routing, etc. 


* A $700.00 personal accident policy (flying only) 
to all active members without cost, increases $100.00 
each year your membership remains in force until 
principal sum reaches $1,000. 


* AOPA edition of Flying Magazine every month. 
AOPA Washington newsletter, plus special bulletins 
on new defense requirements and related data. 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
National Headquarters, Dept. F-753 
Post Office Box 5960 

Washington 14, 0. C 


1 would 


check or money order in the amount of $10.00 

Nome 

Address 

City e° , . Stote. 
Pilot License Number 

Ratings 


first soloed an airplane ot 





like to apply for Active Membership in AOPA. Enclosed please find my 


“i AM GLAD TO BE A 
MEMBER OF AOPA!” 


Says NEIL S. DEYE 
AOPA MEMBER A87728 


“lam glad to be a member of AOPA and certainly think you ore 


doing a fine job in protecting my personal flying interests. The aid 


and services you give to members on flying problems and cross coun 


try trips are really great. May | once again thank AOPA and its 


staff for the swell job they are doing 


Member Deye is with the 28th Armament Electronics Maintenance 
Squedron ot Rapid City Air Force Base, Weever, 5. Dakota. Neil 
took his first fying lesson several years ago in the PT-23 at Lunken 
Airport in Cincinnati, Ohic, his home town. Just « few deys end « 
few dual hours lteter, he soloed successfully and within another 
three months hed purchased his first airplane, an Aeronce Chem- 
pion, and hod received his private pilot's certificate. Nei! joined 
the Air Forces in October of 1950 ond says thet several times, he 
was forced to give up his private flying. He's nevertheless logged 
several hundred hours in many types of eircraft—inciuding the Dert 
with which he is pictured. At present Neil's work deals with the 
Electronic Counter M © y in the Air Force 8-36's 


a ad 





* Participation in advantageous insurance coverage 
available through well known aviation and life in- 
surance companies. 


* Hertz Drivurself System, Avis Rent-A-Car and TWA 
courtesy cards. 


Full active membership in AOPA is available at 
only $10.00 per year—less than 3c per day. The 
personal accident insurance alone has a value of 
$3.50 the first year, increasing to $5.00 for the fourth 
and every ensuing year. 30c of the member's fee is 
paid to the AOPA Foundation, Inc. for air safety and 
research. (Those who do not wish to make this volun- 
tary contribution to air safety may remit $9.70 in 


lieu of $10.00.) 


Enjoy membership in the world’s largest and 
friendliest pilot group which continuously pro- 
tects and fights for your flying interests in 
government and other circles. 


AOPA operates on ca non-pro™ basis and is dedicated to the advancement of private flying. Use this coupon now 


Dote 


IMPORTANT 
receive o $7 fiying -only 
Stotes, its possess 


| understand that | om tt 


sur ce certif te. (Restricted to the United 


Men 


Relationship 


are for my wibscription to the AOPA editior 


($2 of each 
FLYING 


yeors dues « 
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By BILL RENSHAW 


KEEP ‘EM BUSY 

“Activity”’—that is the basic formula 
for keeping any organization alive. At 
least that is the theory of Illinois-Indiana 
Flying Farmers, who will have an action- 
packed program in full swing by the time 
this is in print. Before the next snow 
falls, the FF’s of these two cornbelt states 
will know whether “activity” is a formula 
for success or just a porridge of wishful 
thinking. 

Most midwest FF’s will lay you two to 
one that they'll have at least 25 per cent 
more paid-up members at the end of the 
year than they had when that legendary 
character with a scythe gave all a fresh 
start by ushering 1952 into oblivion. 

More than 100 requests for this mid- 
west program cause us to give it here: 

Activity number one is all inclusive. 
It will be known as “Fried Chicken on 
the Wing.” A full month before this 
activity is to start, 31 Flying Farmers 
have said in substance: “My landing strip 
and other facilities are yours for a fly-in 
picnic.” Guinea pig events of this type 
run off last year indicate that these sec- 
tional picnics will draw more than 1,000 
planes during the summer of '53. Most 
heard statement is, “There aren’t enough 
Sundays to go around.” 

Thrifty men that they are, Flying 
Farmers like to know first hand where 
their tax dollars marked “national de- 
fense” are going. Two big flights will 
give them a close-up of the military that 
flies. 

At a big Air Force Base and a splendid 
Naval Air Station, they will be shown 
everything that security will permit. Past 
flights indicate that more than 1,200 FF 
aircraft will roll their wheels on run- 
ways which usually feel only the impact 
of heavily loaded bombers, or the scorch- 
ing rubber of whining jets. 

High on their list of activities will be 
a series of Fly-to-Worship events. Some 
will be small with the local preacher, or 
perhaps a Flying Farmer lay minister 
conducting the service. Others will be 
big, attracting speakers of national prom- 
inence. All will help establish the air- 
plane as an instrument of peace in the 
minds of the populace. These could well 
attract more than 1,000 FF planes. 

Kiddies in many communities will get 
their first plane ride. (Thanks to the 
generosity of Flying Farmers who are 
planning a half-dozen Kiddie Airlifts). 
Most of these kids will be from the so- 
called “wrong side of the tracks.” For 
a brief spell they will be kings. Hours 
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are not required to implant in the heart 
and soul of a child something that will 
influence his entire life for good. That is 
largely why “Kiddie Airlifts” are becom- 
ing such popular activities with midwest 
Flying Farmers. They know they are 
selling aviation to kiddies and parents 
alike. They know, too, that boys are the 
only material we have out of which men 
can be built. Flying Farmers are builders. 

Soil Conservation Airlifts may really 
come into their own in the midwest this 
year. 

These events, nursed and cradled in 
the midwest, are now free of the bugs 
which usually accompany the “brand 
new” ventures. They are good for avia- 
tion, as they attract interests not other- 
wise interested in flying. Fifty such 
projects may well attract a total of 800 
to 900 aircraft. Many, of course, will be 
repeaters, as in all other events listed 
in this 1953 FF program. 

Last year saw a flight for Mothers 
brought into being. Bad weather cut 
heavily into the total of Mothers flown, 
but it was still pronounced a success by 
officers of the organization. 

Briefly put, the objective is to give 
Mothers, who have never been up, their 
first airplane flight. The activity may 
well attract 500 airplanes. With good 
weather it is estimated that more than 
2,000 Mothers will see the beauties of 
nature from the air on these Mother's 
Day Flights. Old-timers say, “It is a 
natural.” 

Dad will also have his day. Dad’s Day 
Flights will be on a “guinea shoat” basis, 
as they haven't been conducted before. 
At least moderate participation is assured. 

There are many other features of this 
midwest FF “activity” program, which 
we will cover in an early issue of FLYING. 


x~* * * 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 

Flying Farmers who will be delegates 
or visitors to the National FF Convention, 
are hoping they will find things humming 
on the new Municipal Airport at Wichita. 
Building a modern airport is quite a job, 
but Wichita is hustling to have most 
things in “apple pie” order when hun- 
dreds of FF’s head their aerial stead to 
that great aviation center, come Septem- 
ber 24, 25 and 26, 1953. 

The September date is the latest an 
NFFA convention has ever been held. 
If it draws well the idea that such meet- 
ings must be held before school starts 
will be knocked into a “cocked hat.” 


PLACE FOR PROMOTION 

One thing stood out in a 3,400 mile 
flight this columnist made recently. The 
statement, “I am a Flying Farmer,” 
aroused very little interest at most air- 
ports—fact is, in many instances it 
brought only a blank look. 

It was discovered, however, that a lit- 
tle explanation took us out of “the man 
from Mars” category, and usually evoked 
several questions regarding Flying 
Farmers. 

Looks like we should get busy telling 
airport folks, big and little, about Flying 
Farmers. This it seems goes for all sec- 
tions of the country. Here is a repeat 
(we've said it before): service generally 
is better in the deep south than in the 
midwest. 

We vividly remember the little lady at 
Biloxi, Miss., who did everything but 
give us the place just to get us to stop 
over at her airport. Gee, how we wished 
we could transplant her and her vigor to 
one of our airports up north, where busi- 
ness is something some operations drive 
away. Of course, there are only a com- 
parative few of these ill-fitted operations, 
but even a few are too many. 

Ever feel that the wind is always on 
your nose? We have proof of it. We had 
head winds on 82 per cent of our trip 
cross winds on 18 per cent. Tail winds 
are a myth. 


. 2 8 


SLOGAN 
Flying Farmer safety slogan: Don't 
shove your undertaker into a higher in- 
come tax bracket. Handle your tractor and 
other power driven machinery with the 
same respect and caution you show your 
airplane. 


x* * * 


DEDICATION 

Coles County, Ill., airport officials realize 
that it is just good business to sell avia- 
tion to the taxpayers, according to A. R. 
Thompson, Chairman of the Dedication 
Ceremonies scheduled for July 4 and 5 
Dedication will consist of safe and sane 
aviation features, with all the wild, thrill- 
ing acts of another day omitted. One 
event will be a large flight of several 
hundred Flying Farmers to this county 
airport. A somber note will be the dedi- 
cation of the airport to all Korean vet- 
erans living and dead. Emphasis will be 
on making the airplane a dove of peace, 
instead of an instrument of destruction. 
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Flying Picnic 
(Continued from page 33) 


Royal Governor of the States of New 
York and Virginia. 

The next stop, Spanish Wells, was only 
five minutes away. Here we offloaded 
two passengers, took on others and set 
course for Governor's Harbour, another 
15 minutes further on. The water along 
the coast was calm and the landings 
smooth. Governor's Harbour is a famous 
beauty spot, steeped in history. It was 
here the Eleutheran Adventurers from 
London settled in 1648 and gave the is- 
land its name, which means “free.” 

I was bound for Rock Sound on the 
southernmost part of the island and 


here, after another 15-minute flight, we 


landed on Eleuthera’s only airstrip. It INSURED SECURIT . 
was a desolate spot. No buildings, no Y 
humans and no airport facilities. How- 
ever, the strip was the main thing and, ND FOR 
leaving the aircraft to look after itself, BIG DEMA MEN 
TRAINED 


we proceeded by car to the Rock Sound 


Club for lunch. This club was once the Sli pALsTiee 








home of A. V. Davis, an American alu- 
minum king, and has tennis courts, a 
bathing pool and a large farm area. 
Fresh vegetables grown here are eager- 
ly bought by crew members, because 
they are scarce in Nassau. 

Captain “Tubby” Welch, who flew the 
Catalina, told me that the Beachcomber 
trips were very popular. “There's a lot 
of romance about these trips,” he said. 
“People love to think they are Robinson 
Crusoes exploring the sands and shore- 
line, bathing in the warm water and ex- 
ploring for coral and seashells.” 


The shells were everywhere, and I © ° e 
was soon “combing the beach” on my erondu icd n Hadas 
own account on a sandy shore bordered 


by coconut palms. I gathered about a 
dozen shells, then chose three especially 


lovely ones to take back home to Eng- | QOD POSITIONS AWAIT TRAINED AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY OFFICIALS PREDICT A GREAT SHORTAGE OF ENGINEERS 
land. and the situation will become more serious. There are fewer 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS... engineers—and enrollments in engineering schools are dimin- 

The new long range aircraft program has ishing. 50,000 graduations in 1949 & 48,000 in 1950 have 
Price Is Right a place for you, in the wide field of dropped to 26,000 in 1952, covering all phases of engineer 
Aeronautical Engineering CAL-AERO _ ing in all fields. Students should consider enginecring as a way 
Fares from Nassau to these beauty TECHNICAL INSTITUTE will train you of serving their country and at the same time preparing them 
a : “ , te well for your Aviation Career selves for a career cram tull of opportunities—In our scientific 

spots are reasonable The trip I made age there will be an ever increasing demand for engincers 


ost $20 : sh 
cost $20 and included lunch and ground LOCKHEED y FRANK B. SEERY, WORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF... says 


transport Special prices are quoted for “employed in engineering 3 years enrolled at Cal. Aero 1948 
— GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM — graduated1950 immediately employed by consultant engineering 





. iec » 3 - »Y . > ae 5 
parties. The journey I made was $14.50 ...Gn wnusvel career opportunity firm, at salary considerably greater than prior to my enroliment.” 
per head for 20 people. eweits on Aeronautical Dynamics En- Art A. OLSON, GLENDALE, CALIF., says 3 months since 


In he ortherly direc imil: gineer at Lockheed in California | graduated from Cal-Aero...no previous engineering experience 
t no ly irection, simil ~ good understanding...and several well satisfied with my job... base pay is over $350.00 per month 
flights have been organized to Great years training ond experience ... it’s by no means tops as there are opportunities opening up.” 


Abaco, where the principal resorts are AERODYNAMICS (Performance) 

Green Turtle Cay, Marsh Harbour, Man- oy carr CA i. ao A€GRO 

O-War Cay and Hopetown. (A cay is a TICAL MECHAIRES (Synamies) . 

bank or reef of coral.) | . THESE POSITIONS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
On the return journey from Rock | COMMAND A SALARY RANGE GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 

Sound to Nassau, we st od t llect | GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 

the aa phoney They ae Ba os of $8,000 to $10,750 

with seashore trophies, and their picnic depending on your training & experience MAIL THIS COUPON —TO oy @ 

baskets were filled with “loot” instead of | CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Glendale 1, Californie 


food. We arrived at Nassau just before copy ey — poper Please mail me information and free catalog immedictely 


dark, a schedule which has proved pop- () AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


lar because it gives the name : NO ero Te heute ( MASTER AVIATION JET ENGINE 
ular because it gives the holidaymakers ~sateyey 3 ir ear MECHANICS Comcusaaeird 


full advantage of the daylight hours. ft Co - t's largest momtenence HOME STUDY COURSES 

Donald Erskine-Crum, managing di- i a Sete [1] Aeronautical Drafting Aircraft Blueprint Reading 
rector of Bahamas Airways, told me that | A ‘ ’ mene () Stress Analysis ond Design 
the demand for this unique Beachcomber me <i a ncaa 
flight was always growing and that more 
trips would be put on to meet the | lomuisll andl ids wolifie “oddress 
demand. I don’t know of anywhere | sep , - —_—_———— atneineiiag : 

2 city zone state 


else in the world similar flights are x High Sch. grod.—yes [1] no [) veteran [] non-veteran f 
5 


nome 


made. END APPROVED FOR VETERANS _— oe a ee! 
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OPERATORS’ CORNER 








National Aviation Trades Association (NATA) is 
@ service group that represents all service segments 
of the airport, fixed-base and air service operator. 
Its staff represents a federation of State Chapters 
and Members-At-Large. its purpose is to fountain- 
head all activities of the American Operator, and 
to act as a sounding board for better public rela 
tions. Its aim: to improve air service operations and 
promote greater aircraft utilization. 

Headquarters are located at 1346 Conn. Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Members receive a 
monthly “Washington News Letter’’ of confidential 
legislative and goles news in the making 

National Air Taxi Conference, same address, an 
affiliate of NATA, represents operators engaged in 
perfecting and standardizing a system of ‘'through" 
air transportation 

Opinions expressed in this column are not neces- 
sarily those of FLYING Magazine 





CAR PARKING IDEA 


New York State’s Aviation Bulletin re- 
ports that operator Guy Ham at the 
Glens Falls Municipal Airport has found 
an easy way to make money and satisfy 
the customers to boot. 

Lessee of facilities at the airport and 
owner-manager of Cape Aircraft Inc., 
Guy Ham has a popular car parking 
hangar service for the upstate people 
who fly to New York City via Colonial 
Airlines. As Ham puts it, “It’s a beauti- 
ful non-aviation money-maker . just 
like finding dollar bills blowing around 
the ramp. The airline uses the space at 
night; the airline’s customers use it dur- 
ing the day.” 

Airline passengers driving their own 
cars to the airport and leaving them 
there until they return have supported 
the idea to the hilt for the simple reason 
that unpredictable wintry weather does 
not affect the automobiles parked in the 
fireproof airline hangar. The hangar does 
24-hour duty this way and customers go 
for the service 


~*~ * * 


WINGS FOR YOUTH 


Flight experience for 15 Kansas City 
high school students is being provided 
through scholarships financed by the 
Kansas City Chapter of the Women’s 
National Aeronautic Association. The 
four-hour flight experience will not con- 
stitute flying lessons, but will provide 
the students with an opportunity to ex- 
perience practical applications of scien- 
tific principles studied in class. 

The CAA has assisted in planning 
and arranging for this program while 
Airways Flight Service is carrying out 
the actual flying in Cessna 170’s. Air- 
ways Flight Service is headed by Karl 
McAnally, Kansas City operator and 
Cessna dealer, who has been a key fig- 
ure in NATA's Missouri chapter. 

McAnally recently told NATA’s Execu- 
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tive Director that the plan could well 
become a pattern for a national program 
The principal requirement in all air age 
education is getting the young man or 
woman out to the airport and into an 
airplane. 


x * * 
LAKE LOUISE MEETING 


The Mid-Year Meeting of the Aviation 
Distributors and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion will be held at Chateau Lake Louise, 
Alberta, Canada, June 17 through 19 


~ * * 
IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD 


Every operator has a stake in the suc- 
cessful organization, training and opera- 
tion of the Air Defense Command's 
Ground Observer Corps, according to 
NATA national headquarters. It has 
been pointed out that if the GOC cannot 
adequately spot, identify and track low 
flying aircraft throughout the 27 states 
in which it is currently operating round- 
the-clock, the problem of security control 
of such aircraft movements will be 
greatly increased. 

When organization of the GOC is com- 
pleted, it will number some 20,060 obser- 
vation posts—one every eight miles 
throughout 36 states. To man a post un- 
der peacetime conditions requires a mini- 
mum of 100 civilians. This means that 
some 2,000,000 men and women, most of 
whom have never had any previous con- 
tact with aviation, will be engaged in 
an aviation activity 

All operators can aid in the program 
by assisting with recruiting, helping posts 


to develop aircraft recognition courses 
and by organizing airport field trips. 
Many of these observers have never 
studied an airport operation, have never 
been up in an airplane, and have little 
or no first hand knowledge of local avia- 
tion activities. 
x* *«* * 
PROGRESS 


“Tony” Riccio, operator of the Buffalo, 
N. Y. Airpark, made a $250 down pay- 
ment on 20 acres of farm land, some eight 
miles east of Buffalo, back in 1939. That 
Tony laid his blocks well is shown in 
the fact (reported by the N. Y. State 
aviation bulletin) that the project has 
developed into a 100-acre, $250,000 busi 
ness that last year grossed $100,000. Read 
Tony’s story in next month's FLyinc 

x * * 


PLANES VS AUTOS 


Governor Johnston Murray, of Okla- 
homa writes in the Tulsa Tribune that 
he has about decided the best solution to 
the automobile problem is the airplane 
He looks to the flying machine to reduce 
Oklahoma’s highway carnage through 
greater use of planes by private citizens 
and by putting more airborne traffic po 
licemen jo work. 

Oklahoma has one air patrolman now, 
doing a tremendous job of slowing down 
speeders, drunks and reckless drivers 
On an average day he nabs 20 serious 
violators. Two patrolmen in cars average 
only one serious arrest per day. Gov- 
ernor Murray hopes to get two more air 
patrol planes soon as he believes them 
the best method yet devised for slowing 
down the growing fraternity of hurry-up 
drivers. 


Converting a farm and its buildings into the operating quarters for a brisk air taxi business, 
Bob Wood, of Newport, R.I., has achieved this attractive layout. The former silo has become 


Bob's private office. 
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Wind off the Starboard Bow 


(Continued from page 31) 


the reducing bicycle at the “Y.” 

Based on my own experience, I'd say 
it is far safer to over-rudder a plane in 
the direction opposite the ground swerve 

and then instantly correct in the other 
direction, if need be—than to under-rud- 
der, with too gentle pressure. Of course 
you can get hysterical and kick in all 
directions at once. Don't overdo it. But 
that killing a right 


at least remember 





Ontario to Florida 


Sponsored annually by Florida 
Chapter of the 99's, the north-south 
Women's International Air Race this 
year has 15 entries, the highest num- 
ber in its history. Flown on the dates 
June 11-13, the race covers the 1,200- 
mile stretch from Welland, Ontario to 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 

The 1952 race, won by Miss Betty 
Haas (above), was flown south to 
north, and but three of the starters 
finished the exacting grind. In Can- 
ada, the Welland Flying Club serves 
as host to the northern terminus of 
the race. 











ward swerve will give you a chance later 
to kill a leftward one. If 
gently when your engine 
ward, you may not need later pressure at 
all—except against your checkbook. 
What about the final approach? What 
about the you touch 
down on a runway 
from a 15-mile 
lies the 


you too 


heaves 


press 
right 


seconds just before 
angling 30° or 40 
wind? 
most 


away 

Here second important 
the prep 
aration for it. Why not make it 
by getting properly lined up and giving 
yourself the breaks? 

There are two generally approved meth 
ods of easing down for a cross wind land 
ing,—the wing-low approach and the 
crabbing approach. First, we'll rule out 
the crabbing approach, since we're main 
ly interested now in beach and sandy 
potentially treacherous—landings. On all 
cranky terrain, the crabbing approach is 
a bad deal. 


part of our cross wind landing 


easy 


Low Wing Preferred 
The other and better cross wind land- 
ing approach entails dropping one wing 
the one toward the wind—and holding 
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to kill the turning effect 
banked attitude 


opposite rudder 
of the 
of the plane 

This method best begins well back, on 


You can, of 


lowered wing or 


course, 
throttle 
steep-turn 


the final approach 
whip around a close-in 
back at 200 or 300 feet 
into your final at 50 feet—and still make 
it. But why run your luck? 

It's far better to make a wide 
off in your final at 400 or 500 feet, 
a half mile or from the 
Then you have 
Time to 
to correct 


base 


and 


base, 
square 
and maybe 
end of the 
that all-important 
think. Time 
As you continue your glide toward the 
runway, along your final approach, hold 
your wings momentarily. You'll 
note, if the wind is fairly strong and from 
the right, your plane will drift off toward 
the left, take out of the 
approach pattern. You realize that, con 
tinuing wings level, going to miss 
the runway entirely 
In your low-wing approach for 
wind landing, you will correct by dipping 
the windward wing—the the di 
rection from coming 
Drifting leftward, so feet in 
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so is there a four-word rule for safety in 
sandy beach landings: 

“Keep a flexible mind!” 

Don't feel you're irrevocably committed 
to a touchdown merely because you've 
squared off in a final approach and come 
within a few inches of the ground. Any 
one of a u.umber of factors, at this point, 
may make it quite obvious that the land- 
ing in mind is impractical and unsafe at 
this particular time. 

First, drag the beach strip, studying the 
surface as closely as possible. If there are 
driftwood logs, or potholes large enough 
to cause you trouble, you can usually 
spot them from 10 or 15 feet. Common 
sense, in such case, dictates a calm and 
unruffled retirement to the nearest hard- 
surface airport. Cab fare from airport 
to beach and back, however expensive, 
will ordinarily cost less than a new wing 

The need for a flexible mind is indi- 
cated all the more after touchdown on 
the sand in a stiff cross wind. A tough- 
minded attitude toward the cross wind 
will inject an additional hazard into your 
landing roll. Knowing the cross wind is 
present from, say, the right, your wires 
are tightly strung between brain and left 
foot--poised for an instantaneous violent 
kick leftward, should a rightward swerve 
develop. 

But bear the odds in mind. In a land- 
ing on sand, many things beside wind can 
initiate a swerve. One wheel, for exam- 
ple, may dip into a soft spot, or hit a 
small piece of driftwood, and throw your 
nose in exactly the opposite direction 
from the one you're geared for and an- 
ticipating. Either reflexes or fast thinking 
will then be the crying need. Kick hard, 
but kick in the proper direction. 

Flexibility of mind is suggested, also, if, 
for instance, you've confused your timing 
and arrived at the beach with the tide 
high enough to narrow your low-tide, 
wet-sand landing strip. Or if, for another 
instance, disturbances at sea are sending 
huge rollers breaking across the low-tice 
strip, with foam and water lapping well 
toward or into the soft sand. Think twice 
brother. 


Study the Sand 

Soft sand, into which your wheels may 
sink the full diameter of the tire, is not 
the best medium for a 45 or 50 mph land- 
ing roll. You’re deliberately asking for a 
noseover at best, and vicious ground 
loop at worst, if you insist on landing in 
the stuff. 

When the tide is at or near its lowest 
ebb, and the sea calm, it’s another story. 
The sandy strip nearest the water’s edge 
will be wet and hard-packed and in many 
respects equal to a hard runway. 

You can spot a low-tide sand strip from 
high in the air. The sand, often yellow 
and inviting on the inshore side of the 
beach, will turn a dark brown near the 
water's edge, with droplets of water glis- 
tening on it. 

It looks for all the world like soft mud; 
and your instincts fight against landing 
on it. 

This is a case where instinct is wrong. 
The wet sand strip is hard. It will sup- 
port you handily. The yellow surface 
farther inshore will, in all probability, 
nose you over. 


here, too, 


Have a special eye for the proximity of 
dunes or other obstructions. Even a bad 
landing on the sand can be salvaged if 
there’s room to maneuver. A low-tide, 
hard-sand strip may be as wide as 50 
feet, and should give you all the room 
you need. Take care, however, if you 
land in a slight drift, get panicky and 
decide to go around again, that you don’t 
let an onshore wind drift you into the 
higher ground that may lie on the lee- 
ward side of your ship. More about this 
in connection with beach take-offs 

I always come into a beach carrying 
some power, since my ship remains more 
maneuverable with even a small amount 
of power. Also, I suppose, I feel that 
with the throttle slightly advanced, I can 
get it ALL THE WAY OPEN faster in 
case something clobbers up somewhere 

I avoid the crabbing cross-wind ap 
proach on a landing 
tends to drop me less forward 


beach because it 


in with 





KING SIZE 


Joe Sohm, Jr., (right) of Oakland, 
Calif., who weighs 388 pounds and 
stands 6'2” tall, is currently receiving 
flight instruction from Andy Tro- 
verso (left). Joe’s training is in a 
Piper Cub Cruiser PA-12—the only 
light training plane not over gross 
with Joe and an instructor aboard. 

When Joe flies solo, 150 pounds of 
sand bags in the rear seat provide 
ballast. According to the CAA Re- 
gional office at Oakland, Joe will be 
the heaviest licensed pilot on record. 

Andy, who weighs 135 pounds and 
is 5’7” tall, has 9,500 hours of in- 
struction time. He flies for Davis 
Flying Service, Buchanan Airport, 
Concord, Calif. 

Harold Bush 











approach with 


speed than a wing-low 
r control 


some power—hence with poore 
Touching down even on one wheel, with 
the plane under complete control, is much 
more desirable in sand than crabbing in, 
skidding suddenly square with the strip 
and plumping. 

In this latter case you assume the 
is hard, the wind is not strong enough to 
ground loop you on its own account, and 
that, in general, everything has been 
done that can be done. It’s not smart to 
assume anything in a tricky cross wind 
landing. Hence I use power and wing- 
low approach. 

Take-Off Technique 

Taking off from a sandy beach, with 
the wind anywhere from 45° to 90° off 
your bow, poses a couple of problems of 
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sand 





its own. 

The following method has worked well 
for me and is the invariable approach of 
old beach hands who've been landing and 
taking off along the Gulf coast for years. 

At the start of your chosen strip, hold 
brakes and run up your engine to full 
throttle; then release brakes suddenly. 
As the plane picks up speed, get the tail 
in the air as soon as possible and hold 
your wheels down until the plane has hit 
a good, solid flying speed. Lift it swiftly 
then, and kick hard on windward rudder, 
skidding the plane into a crab-wise move- 
ment down the strip. 

The why of all this? 

The object in holding brakes for a fly- 
ing start is, of course, to get into the air 
as soon as possible. From any uncertain 
surface, it’s well to get airborne quickly. 
Your plane, being a plane, is much easier 
to handle in the air than on the ground 
anyhow. 

But getting quickly into the air, cross 
wind, from a tricky surface, requires get 
ting there with adequate flying speed to 
assure you won't touch down again in 
the inevitable drift. Some landing gears 
won't take it. Hence, hold ‘er down until 
she’s really ready to fly 

Now, the controversial part: kicking 
hard windward rudder, to skid you into 
a crabwise movement down the strip 
Though possibly bad flying technique, 
this is a safety measure that can make 
the difference between a good take-off 
and a smash into a sand dune or other 
high ground downwind 

Here’s why. Immediately your wheels 
are free of the ground, a strong onshore 
cross wind will try to carry you inshore, 
toward higher land and possibly sand 
dunes. Why not simply turn into the 
wind? Because you don’t have time! You 
don't have time to grab enough altitude 
to insure the safety of a bank into the 
wind. If you try it, you may wind up by 
digging a wing into the sand 

The drift from a strong cross wind sets 
in immediately. You have to fight against 
it from the instant your wheels leave the 
ground. If you wait to gain enough alti 
tude for a safe bank to the windward, 
you may have drifted unsafely close to 
dunes or other downwind obstructions 
Or, if the wind is offshore, it may have 
drifted you out over open water—which 
isn’t necessarily bad but can give you 
the nervous creeps the first few times. 

Hence, skid er around. Your old flying 
instructor would forgive you, I'm sure, 
under these circumstances. For this tech 


nique will hold your wings level and 
still kill the drift. You'll wind up flying 
straight and true a few feet above the 
strip, yet your nose will be pointing well 
to windward—a normal crabbing move 
ment. 

Sometimes, too, in a short space, you 
may have to choose the least of a num 
ber of evils, and pull into the air while 
still at stall speed. In this case, obvi 
ously, you can’t spare the lift you'd lose 
in a banking turn. Hence, again, the 
skidding turn to windward offers a solu 
tion. 


Pian Ahead 


So much for technique. As added safety 
for beachwork, a bit of advance planning 
is invaluable. There’s no need, for ex 
ample, to arrive at the beach completely 
uninformed about the condition of the 
sand. At low tide, you can pretty well 
depend on the sand near the water's edge 
being wet and hard-packed, better than 
reasonably safe for a landing 

What do you know about tides—high 
or low? Probably nothing. But the 
weather bureau does know and will be 
glad to inform you. Your local weather 
bureau has a little booklet named “Tide 
Tables.” It is published by the Depart 
ment of Commerce's Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and sells, through the Govern 
ment Printing Office, for 25 cents the copy 

Save your dough, however, because the 
weather bureau has a current copy and 
you'll have to make a stop there anyhow, 
for weather info. The weatherman will 
interpret the tables for you and tell you 
to the minute exactly when you'll have 
the best landing conditions at the beach 
sand-wise 

There are four compilations of Tide 
Tables. Nos. 1 and 4 cover Europe and 
Asia. No. 2 covers the east coast of North 
and South America, including the Gulf 
of Mexico and, incidentally, Greenland 
(if you go in for North Atlantic beach 
work). No. 3 covers the west coast of 
the two Americas and also the Hawaiian 
Islands 

The technique of beach landings, like 
that of all cross wind landings, is not 
entirely a matter that can be put into 
It’s something that takes a lot of 
practice and experience, if it is to come 
off well every time 

Bone up on cross wind landings and 
Then go 

You've 


words 


take-offs at your local airport 
ahead and fly down to the beach 
got to get your feet wet sometime 

Not literally, of course! END 
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Trouble over Tiburon 
(Continued from page 27) 


brush. We circled low over the area. 

‘There he is,” shouted Dennelle, then 
her yell ended abruptly. “No, it isn’t. 
It's too small for Jim.” 

Banking, I saw a small boy waving. He 
was surrounded by three excited dogs. 
The youngster waved a piece of paper, 
pointed, then ran toward the landing 
strip on the beach. 

Seconds later we had landed and were 
reading a scrawled note from Bryant, 
written with charcoal on an old gas re- 
ceipt. It read: “Malaria. Please come 
quick. Jim.” I recalled then that Bryant 
had been discharged from the service 
with a touch of malaria. 

The Indian boy was a good-looking, 
smiling youngster of about 15, with coal 
black hair and skin tamned the hue of 
rich leather. We later learned he was 
named Ramon and belonged to one of 
several Seri families living on the Mexi 
can shore. 

There was no misreading the map he 
drew for us in the Bryant was 
north of our position. “Get in,” I told 
the boy, and Dennelle led him toward 
the plane. He allowed us to buckle him 
into the seat and we took off again. His 
eyes popped wide as the Stinson gained 
speed and rose into the air. 

“Where?”, I asked. He pointed north 
ward along the water’s edge, then ges 
tured excitedly as we passed over an 
adobe hut at the side of a large dry lake. 
The circular expanse was several hun 
dred yards inland and looked flat and 
smooth. We landed and ran toward the 
house. 

The hut was empty except for an old 
Indian woman and a litter of dogs. The 
woman rose and in pantomime peered 
up to the sky, waved, and pointed out 
side the hut. 

“Jim heard the plane and went out to 
wave us down,” Dennelle interpreted. 
We found him face down beneath a bush 
half a mile away. He was breathing heav 
ily and seemed delirious, his face drawn 
and beaded with perspiration. 

Later in the afternoon, after we had 
carried him back to the hut, he was able 
to tell us what had happened. Ramon’s 
father, returning from his oyster beds, 
had found Jim wandering on the beach 


sand. 





SILO AND BARN 


This 68-year-old concrete silo was 
converted into an excellent and at- 
tractive Operations Building at the 
Lincoln Park, N. J., Airport. The ad- 
joining barn was transformed for use 
as a shop. The round shape of the 
building provides a maximum of space 
utilization and ease of maintenance. 

The building is 25 feet in diameter 
and has 15-inch-thick concrete walls, 
providing a well-insulated and attrac- 
tive operations office and pilot’s lounge. 
Rest rooms are on the first floor, the 
business office on the second. A glass- 
enclosed control tower on the roof can 
be used for traffic control (with a light 


PILOT AID 8, 808 BLATT 


SOLVE PROBLEM 


signal during heavy week-end 
traffic. 

The operations office and pilot's 
lounge has natural finish plywood on 
the walls and wide windows affording 
an excellent view of the field. Flu- 
orescent lights are built-in flush with 
the sound-proofed ceiling which re- 
duces noise and provides cheerful at- 
mosphere. The red rubber tile floor 
further reduces noise and adds to the 
attractive interior. 

The conversion job on this silo and 
barn was done some five years ago by 
Ed and Mrs. Gorski, the present op 
erators of the field 
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The Indian had realized that Jim was ill 
and tossed him across the saddle of his 
horse to take him to the hut. 

Fortified with tequila and water fla- 
vored with purifying Halizone tablets, 
Jim grew strong enough to walk to the 
ship. There, our worst news was yet to 
come. The Stinson refused to start. The 
battery ran dead and I spun the prop for 
20 minutes. It didn’t fire once. 

Squatting down on the sand, I realized 
with dismay that we couldn't take off 
even if the plane did start. Silt was piled 
halfway to the top of the wheels. The 
tailwheel was buried. In my anxiety, I 
had foolishly landed in a poor area. 


Cub to the Rescue 


Just about that time a Piper J-3 passed 
directly overhead. Dennelle dived for 
her purse and began signalling with a 
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hand mirror while I dragged my foot in 
the sand spelling out S O S. 

The Piper kept on course for half a 
minute, then circled back and began to 
drop down. It landed a short distance 
away on a hard-packed, smooth stretch 
of sand. 

Minutes later, Bryant waved a weak 
farewell from the Piper and was off to a 
hospital in Hermosillo. Our rescuer was 
Ed Douglas, a large-scale cotton farmer 
in the Sonor Valley. He promised to send 
back a truck to take us from the nearby 
Kino village back to the larger city. He 
doubted that we would be able to fly the 
photo ship out of the dry lake. 

Kino village proved to be a collection 
of huts fashioned from mud and tumble 
weed. Seri Indian women with designs 
painted across their cheeks peered from 
the open ends of the shacks. We were 
almost immediately surrounded by an 
excited group of naked children. 

It was a relief to see a tanned Ameri 
ean face moving forward through the 
crowd. “Good evening. I'm Ed Mosier, a 
missionary,” he said. “Can I help you?” 

We spent the night in the adobe home 
that Ed and Becky Mosier had built 
among their ignorant, half savage Seri 
disciples. The couple spend their days 
teaching and translating the Bible into 
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a ee Cae the Seri tongue. “The Seris have no writ 
ten language,” Mosier explained. “I’m 
trying to build one for them out of their 
own tongue.” 

He smiled 
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Only a few Seris live on the Mexican 
mainland. The larger part of the tribe 
had taken refuge on Tiburon Island fol 
lowing a local war with the Mexicans. 
“The battle took place about 15 years 
ago, before we came here,” Mosier said. 
“But even today you don’t hear of Mexi- 
cans and Seris mixing. They hate and 
fear each other.” 

In the morning the truck arrived and 
we began our eight-hour, jolting ride 
over the rock-strewn road to Hermosillo. 
We rushed to the hospital and found 
Bryant sitting up in bed and looking fine. 
“The only place I hurt is my stomach,” 
he laughed. “Ramon’s father tossed me 
belly-down over the saddle and the ride 
nearly killed me.” 

Two days passed while I secured sup- 
plies from Tucson and Jim regained his 
strength. A phone call to Smith in Tucson 
failed to clear up the mystery of why 
anyone would want to prevent the island 
from being mapped 

All he could add to what we already 
knew was that in having the island 
mapped he hoped to locate fresh water 
springs. “Once a year the tribe goes to 
the mountains for some sort of ritual 
They won't take me along, but if I can 
find out where they get water up there 
I'll know where they hold the cere- 
monies,” he explained. 

We returned to the lake in the truck 
borrowed from Douglas. Cassidy and 
Macpherson rented a J-3 from the fly 
ing school at Hermosillo and flew down 
to help. 


Local Aid 


Through Mosier, we enlisted the aid 
of every adult male in Kino village. Cas- 
sidy loaded the truck with women and 
children and drove them back and forth 
countless times over the strip the men 
cleared. The soft sand began to pack and 
harden. 

Macpherson cleaned out the engine, put 
in new plugs and removed all the heavy 
equipment from the plane. I knew that 
soon I must try to get the Stinson into 
the air. The others had done all they 
could 

I climbed into the plane and gunned 
the engine. The faces of the Seri laborers 
flashed by, the Stinson stumbled along 
the strip, bucking at each ripple in the 
sand. It slowly gained speed. I eased 
back on the wheel, bounced once and 
was airborne 

I circled low over the lake as Mac 
pherson began his take-off run in the 
Piper. The plane nosed forward and 
gained speed. The tail lifted, then some 
thing went wrong. The wings of the J-3 
spun crazily off the runway and came to 
rest at an odd angle 

The tilt of the wings indicated a part 
of the gear had been torn off, probably 
as it passed over a hole in the homemade 
runway. 

I was lining the Stinson up for a land- 
ing when Dennelle and Bryant reached 
the ship, then waved me off. Mac fol 
lowed me into the Hermosillo airport 
just before sundown. From the assort 
ment of tools in the truck he had some 
how found enough equipment to patch 
the torn gear and fly the J-3 back. 
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More Trouble 


Later Bryant and I flew back to Tucson 
in the Stinson. Five miles from the air 
strip at Banamichi, 75 miles to the north, 
the Stinson started acting up. The rpm's 
dropped to 2,000 and the manifold pres 
sure fell off to 20 inches. Seconds later 
the rpm’s dropped to 700 and we began 
losing altitude. The engine quit over the 
center of the strip at Banamichi, the only 
landing field within 50 miles, surrounded 
by the jagged San Miguel Mountains 

O. J. Miller, an operator at the Bisbee 
Douglas Airport, answered our call for 
help by flying down next day with a me 
chanic and tools. They removed the right 
rear cylinder and assembly and found 
that the pistons were cracked 

Cinders the size of walnuts were lying 
on top of the pistons and the cylinders 
were coated with sludge three-eighths of 
an inch thick. We pulled all six cylin 
ders and Miller flew them back to Doug 
las for repairs 

He returned with the cylinders cleaned 
new pistons and rings and a new carbu 
retor. A local blacksmith turned out a 
couple of bracket rings to hold the intake 
manifold and next day, 36 hours after 
we landed, the Stinson was ready to fly 
again 

We took off and reached Cananea, 25 
miles south of the Arizona border. Soon 
after take-off from Cananea the oil tem 
perature dropped off and the windshield 
was suddenly splattered with oil. It was 
completely obscured by the 
reached the International Airport at 
Douglas. By sticking my head out the 
window I was able to see the runway 
and set the plane down 

Bryant climbed out, then came back 
with a look of wonder. “It wasn’t much,” 
he explained. “The mechanics at Cana 
nea just forgot to put the oil cap back on.” 

Miller’s mechanics worked on the en 
gine all night and we arrived home the 
following morning. Laboratory tests made 
by a research company proved the sub 
stance in the engine to be a good com 
mercial grade of cornstarch 

We have never really solved the mys 
tery of that stuff in the gas tank, but we 
have reason to believe that local jeal 
ousy may have been at the root of the 
trouble. While continuing plans to map 
Tiburon Island, I met a pilot familiar 
with the area who explained: “Lately 
there’s been a bit of resentment over 


time we 


‘gringo’ pilots flying jobs that could be 
handled by the local boys.” 

“You got a Mexican rating?” he asked 
I shook my head Well, that’s the only 
one that’s legal down here. American 
tickets aren't any good in Mexico, and 
Mexican ratings aren't recognized in the 
States. Legally, you aren't supposed to 
be flying down here unless you're on a 
pleasure trip.” 

“The job at Tiburon was 
through every official in northern Mex 
ico,” I explained 
educational flight, research for a univer 
sity professor. I was told we didn’t need 
a Mexican rating as long as we didn't 


cleared 


“It was classified as an 


come down here looking for jobs.” 

As we parted company, my friend 
laughed Well, don’t say it hasn't been 
educational.” END 
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I learned about flying from that 
(Continued from page 39) 


to give us hope, but not much help. Then 
silence again. We looked at each other 
and Herm said, “This is it!” 

It's funny, in a way, how very calm 
and methodical you are when the chips 
are down. I remember that we discussed 
in quite a matter-of-fact way the pos- 
sibility of landing on the highway, but 
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both decided that with the strong head 
wind, if we had to do any maneuvering 
and missed the highway, we would be 
landing smack in the middle of a tall, 
thick, cypress swamp, so that was out. 
The beach was definitely too far away 
even with the help of the wind. Al- 
timeter was reading 1700 and in Florida 
that means you have 1700 feet with 
which to play, or about two minutes. 

To our right was an L-shaped patch of 
higher land which looked as though it 
didn’t have too much in the way of trees, 
so we headed for that. Herm told me to 
keep track of the wind direction while 
he maneuvered around toward this semi 
clearing. We kept quite a bit of excess 
airspeed, maybe more than we needed, 
but you know how they drum into you 
the danger of the instinct to pull your 
nose up in the hope you can lift yourself 
out of trouble—and the consequent in 
evitability of a stall and possible spin 
too close to the ground for recovery 

We entered the clearing at the base of 
the L. From down there below the tops 
of the big trees, we could see that the 
little ones weren't so little after all, but 
we continued to keep the nose down and 
slithered the fuselage between them. We 
cut off about five with our wing tips. 
They weren't too big, but several of them 
had diameters of four to five inches and 
even soft pine is pretty rugged stuff. We 
rounded the corner of the L. Here we 
had a moderately open stretch so, when 
Herm called for flaps, I pulled them on 
full and down we came. The left gear 
caught on a palmetto which tore the gear 
right out. We made one bounce, swung 
around a bit like the beginning of a 
ground loop, then settled down nicely 
and there we were. 


Delayed Reaction 


Up to that time, neither of us had been 
conscious of being scared 
up. When Herm asked seriously, “Do 
you suppose we're a couple of spooxs?”, 
the tension was suddenly broken and we 
laughed; probably a little too loudly. We 
sat there for a second, then began to 
talk. Was either of us hurt? Not even a 
bump or a scratch. Then I looked out on 
my side at the door which had come off 
with the bending of the fuselage as the 
gear tore out, and I saw the crumpled 


just keyed. 


wing tip of the plane. I started to groan. 

Herm, being sensible said, “Neither of 
us is hurt. The plane is gone, but that 
is unimportant now.” Of course he was 
right. 

From the map, it was clear that a 
westerly heading would eventually lead 
us to the highway. So Herm started out, 
pocket compass in hand. My orders 
were to stay with the ship and, should 
night fall, light a large fire as a beacon 
Off he went. Afier two hours of waiting, 
I almost went off too, both literally and 
figuratively. I wonder if you can have 
any idea how awfully lonesome and cold 
a Florida swamp can be when the tem- 
perature is down to about 30° and you 
are in it alone for hours 

Finally, I heard a and there 
bouncing and jouncing over the rough 
ground came a good old model A Ford 
And there and sound was Herm, 
not lying in the swamp with a broken 
leg as I had begun to imagine, or sinking 
helplessly into quicksand with no one 
hearing his cries for help. He introduced 
the owner of the car, a Mr. Wilson, who 
had hunted every inch of the swamp, 
and knew every clearing by heart 

Later that evening we returned to the 
swamp to remove the engine. The plane 
itself would have to be completely dis- 
mantled to get it out in a truck. When 
the engine was removed, only a tiny bit 
of gas drained out. It seemed there was 
none in the tank, but this was impos 
sible! I had watched them fill the tank 
and later had kept an accurate record of 
flying time. It simply couldn't have been 
all burned in the engine. 

The next day, Sunday, it was decided 
to dismantle the plane and bring in the 
fuselage. When the left wing was lifted 
preparatory to removing it, gas was 
heard sloshing around in the tank, but 
the line was completely clogged with 
something. Blowing hard into the gas 
line, we loosened the plug and at least 
drained out of the 


noise 


safe 


eight gallons was 
tank. 

After the ship was all in Jacksonville, 
I watched the CAA men while they per- 
formed their “post mortem.” Upon flush 
ing the gas line, they got out at least 
half a teaspoonful of a brownish, slightly 
gritty powder, which at first we thought 


was sand. (We had spent quite a bit of 





“By George . 





.. | believe he's hit a new altitude mark.” 
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FROM THE GROUND UP 


“She roars, but does not fly!” best illustrates the latest mechanical addition 
to the Broadwater County High School, Townsend, Mont., aeronautics depart- 


learning from the ground up,” the high school aeronautics class 
has finished constructing the test stand for the junk Aeronca airplane engine 
used by the students for engine tests and running experience. 

The welded pipe stand, equipped with an instrument panel and gas tank, 
was constructed by students during school hours. 

Broadwater County High School is one of the three high schools in Montana 
offering aeronautics instruction covering all phases of aviation 
ture, human factors in flight, aerodynamics, aircraft engines, meteorology, 
aircraft communications and air navigation. 

Lloyd Heberle, who holds a lightplane pilot’s license and who has been 
flying since 1937, is the department instructor. 


airplane struc 


Albert L. Baun 








time in Arizona, Texas, etc.) I brought 
it home for analysis. Herm, who was a 
chemist before studying medicine, took 
one look and said, “Get a magnet.” We 
put the magnet under the paper and im- 
mediately the particles stood on end and 
popped around like mad as we drew the 
magnet beneath the paper. IRON FIL- 
INGS! This was later proved by two 
separate chemical analyses made by dif 
ferent chemists. How did they get there? 
We don't know. Unfortunately, we prob- 
ably never will 

It could not possibly have been cor- 
rosion of any sort in the fuel system. In- 
cidentally, the engine had stopped simply 
of starvation. The carburetor was per- 
fectly clean. The stuff had entirely closed 
up the fuel line 

There are only two ways the filings 
could have gotten into the gas tank. 
First, there is a possibility that a very 
dirty filter in a gas pump gave way all 
of a sudden and dumped all its sludge 
in our tank; but the material was almost 
pure iron filings with just a trace of 
manganese. The only other possibility is 
that it was deliberately put there by 
someone with a morbid sense of humor. 
We are both too modest to believe that 
anyone could dislike us enough to want 
to kill us. Anyway, we took the plane 
apart, trucked her back to Milwaukee, 
and she is now flying again, having com- 
pletely recovered from her experience. 


Lessons Learned 


Although we had gone through an un- 
usual type of accident, there were sev- 
eral lessons to be learned from it which 
apply to all types of flying 

1. We no longer run a tank dry. As 
long as you have two tanks to use, you 
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have an added factor of safety. It will 
mean that you don’t dare fly quite as 
long without refilling, because you can 
not as accurately gauge your consump 
tion, but by running one tank for an 
hour, switching for an hour, returning to 
the original tank, you still can tell fairly 
well how you are doing. If you are fly- 
ing your own plane, I believe you should 
quickly determine just what its gas con- 
sumption is under varying conditions of 
weather, altitude, etc 

2. Although we didn’t realize it at the 
time, in retrospect we did have a warn 
ing that all was not well. When we ran 
the right tank dry and switched to the 
left it did not take hold quite as quickly 
as it should. Of course it always gobbles 
and snorts and makes you lose a breath 
even though you are ready for it, but 
this time it took quite a bit longer than 
usual. We feel now that should have 
been warning to us to land at the first 
airport and check things. 

3. It might be well to carry a small 
filter of some sort on all extended cross 
countries. Most operators now have well 
kept and well-checked gas trucks, but 
you will run into some that are pretty 
sloppy. It’s just as well to take that ex 
tra precaution. 

4. We should have been higher. It 
would have been slower, and the weather 
was good, but had we been able to make 
the beach we might not have done as 
much damage to the plane. 

5. From talking to the local pilots 
while in Jacksonville, I learned that all 
the old timers there follow the beach all 
the way up the coast. It’s not more than 
30 miles longer and they don’t trust those 
swamps even in the best of weather. 

END 
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How to Fly the Mountains 
(Continued from page 19) 


piling down this slope can give you a rugged ride. Stay out 
of it unless your local winds are low. 

Most veteran mountain pilots agree that the best time to fly 
the mountains is during early morning or late afternoon. At 
these times, wind and turbulence are less than at any other 
time of day 

When westerly winds aloft prevail over the Divide, the 
cloud patterns coming off the peaks give a good indication of 
the turbulence you can expect. A cloud layer with a smooth 
top and seemingly less dense at the top than at the bottom 
indicates air which has remained stable through the lifting 
process. The only turbulence here will be mechanical— 
caused by air flow adhering to land contours. 

If the top of the cloud layer is irregular and dense, then the 
lifting process has created convective instability and you will 
find both mechanical and convective turbulence. 

One other point. Remember that the principal hazard from 
turbulence for lightplanes comes from the severe downdrafts 
encountered on the lee side of cliffs and steep ridges. Stay 
clear of these areas! 

As a part of step two, remember that most mountain fields 
are shorter than average, while your necessary operating 
space increases because of the higher field altitude and the 
reduced efficiency of your airplane 

Down in the valleys at airstrip level the wind generally 
blows upstream in the mornings and afternoons—downstream 
in the evenings. Don't forget that sometimes a downwind 
landing is best because of the slope of the field. Use judg- 
ment here. It’s always best to find out all you can about a 
mountain field before you fly into it 

Remember, too, that tall grass, mud, sand and snow increase 
take-off runs 

16 Basic Rules 

Now for step three—16 Do’s and Don'ts of Mountain Flying. 
Follow them. They make mountain flying easier and safer 
for you. 
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1. File a flight plan—ALWAYS. 

2. Plan your flight over populated areas and well known 
mountain passes 

3. Know your airplane, its service and absolute ceilings 
Know its maximum rate of climb and other characteristics 
at altitudes above 5,000 feet. 

4. Find out as much as possible about the fields you are 
going into before you make your flight. Local pilots will be 
glad to help. Don’t be too proud to ask. They respect you 
if you do. 

5. Check your weather, and stay out of bad or doubtful 
weather. 

6. Don’t carry one pound of excess weight. 

7. Use the sectional rather than a regional or WAC chart. 
The details are clearer. Be sure your compass is accurate and 
learn to trust it. Navigate! Don’t get lost watching the 
scenery 

8. Don’t fly when winds on either side of the mountains are 
greater than 25 mph, for winds over the top will generally be 
more than doubled—sometimes greater than your flying speed 

9. Know your local wind direction at all times. Don’t trust 
cloud shadows for your wind information. Try to get it from 
ground signs. 

10. Stay as far away as possible from abrupt terrain 
changes, such as cliffs and steep ridges. These areas carry 
dangerous turbulence and downdrafts, especially with high 
winds. 

11. Never fly up the middle of a canyon. Stay to one side 
or the other, so you have ample room to make a 180° turn 
back if you can’t get over the ridge 

12. What to do in a downdraft? Don’t panic. Keep the air 
plane’s nose down and maintain a normal airspeed. If you 
have enough altitude, keep going, as each downdraft is usu 
ally followed by a compensating updraft. Otherwise, turn out 
of it and try your crossing at a different spot, with mor« 
altitude if possible 

13. Remember that the actual horizon is near the base of 
the mountains, not the tops. Using the peaks as the horizor 
keeps your plane in a constant climb attitude. Develop th« 
habit of steadily checking your airspeed, altimeter and rate 
of climb indicator. 

14. Maintain as much altitude as possible at all times. You 
should have a minimum of 1,000 feet above terrain to be safe 

15. Approach passes and ridges at a 45° angle so that a 90 
turn will clear you in case you can’t climb over. Once across 
a ridge, straighten out so that you are flying directly away 
from it 

16. Most mountain fields are short. Keep power on in your 
landings until you are sure you will hit near the end of the 
strip. Then chop the power and make a full stall landing. In 
mountain flying, power-off approaches are dangerous. Don't 
take off if the wind is against you. Wait it out. The fields 
are too short to take a chance 

Well, there you have three steps to safe mountain flying 
One, know your plane; two, know your general mountain 
weather characteristics; three, follow the rules. 

Practice with an Expert 

If you want practice, the best thing is to take about 10 
hours dual time with one of the old vets. If that’s not possible, 
work on these maneuvers 

Fly your plane to over 5,000 feet and study its rate of climt 
and other characteristics. See for yourself how altitude affects 
its sea level performance. 

Practice slow flight with varying degrees of power. Try it 
at several different altitudes. Become proficient in slow 
flight, because you'll need it in mountain work 

Practice short field landings. Try them up wind, cross wind, 
down wind. Make your objective the ability to set your plane 
down on a 50-foot spot, not once in a while, but every time 

For take-off practice, try this one with your instructor. 
Since most mountain fields are short, extra take-off speed is 
a must. Try making your turn onto the strip at a good fast 
taxi speed and opening your throttle as the plane swings 
around to line up with the runway. This gives you a running 
start—an extra speed bonus. Repeat—be sure you have your 
instructor along when you first try it 

There's only one thing wrong with mountain flying, friend 
pilot. It gets into your blood. Once you've tried it, you're 
never quite satisfied with anything else. END 
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TRANSMITTER CRYSTALS 


Immediate delivery for the New CAA 
All Units tested to Military 
Specifications. Freq. Calibration * .002%, 
in Pierce Oscillator. Seal Tested. Vibra- 
tion Tested. Drop Tested. Temperature 
Tested —40° C. to 70° C. Temperature 
cycle Freq. deviation, less than .02%. 

Price (Postage Paid) $7.00 
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RADIO TUBES AND PARTS 


WANTED 


Would like to buy, sell or exchange radio tubes, ports and 
equipment. Con also use offerings of meters, aircraft in- 
struments, etc. What do you hove? For fast action and a 
fair deal, write to 

B. N. GENSLER, 
136 Liberty St. NYC 6, NY 
Note: We con supply oll tubes for aircraft and ground 
transmitter and receivers at lowest prices 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 











FOUR PLACE all metal 1949 Sedans, last three 
available, all new condition, less than 300 hours 
TT A and E, no time since engine and accesso- 
ries rebuilt and modified factory specifications 
including installation steel camshaft, valve lift 
ers and E80 starter prevent engine failure reg 
ularly occurring without this modification, fresh 
license, $5000 each. Suite 317, 705 18th N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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JIM WELSCH AIRCRAFT SALES 


60 East 42nd Street, Suite 628 


New York (7, New York Murray Hill 7-5884 














EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 


FOR complete market reports of available 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grum- 
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AERO-COMMANDER: Our File 
1952 ship with 230 total hours. 
Omni-range. Dual ADF. Many extras. 
$80,000. Asking $70,000. Make offer. 


BEECHCRAFT BONANZAS: 4! available. 
Painted 1947, #8044TF, has 250 hours since 
OH. Extra tank. Gyros. Omni. $7000. Also; 
# O8FBF, with 400 hours since OH. Zero 
1952 205 HP. engine. Metal propeller. Extra 
tank. Gyros. Omni. $9780. Also; late low- 
time B and C models. 

BEECHCRAFT DI8S TWINS: 6 from $55.- 
000. Late 1948, #64SBF, has zero-time since 
overhaul. Hydramatics. De-icing. Windshield 
wipers. Five chairs. Exceptional radio. Beau- 
tiful. Relicensed. $67,500. 

BELLANCA CRUISAIRS: 20 available. 1946, 
#8692QOF, has 800 hours, engine 130 since 
OH. Aeromatic. Primary blind. Radio. Re- 
licensed. $3000. Also; late 1947, #7434XF, 
with 440 hours. New 132-hour engine. Aero- 
matic. Gyros. Extra radio. Heavy crank case. 
All bulletins. Hangared. Fabric excellent 
Beautiful. $4150. 


#5 is late 
Auto-pilot. 
Cost 


GRUMMAN WIDGEONS: 4 available. G44, 
#6595PF, has modified hull. Zero time since 
OH. Recovered, repainted, reupholstered, and 
relicensed October. Metal propellers. Gyros 
VHF. Exceptional. Bargain. $14,700. 
LUSCOMBE 90 HP. SF'S: 7 available. 1948 
# 146RBF, has only 246 hours. Metal propel- 
ler. Radio. Skis. Bargain. Exceptional. $2075. 
NAVION 185'S & 205'S: 38 from $5500 
1947, #89IGHF, has 733 hours. 205 HP. en- 
gine has 32! hours. New controllable Hartzell 
propeller. Gyros. Omni-range. ADF. De- 
cember license. Exceptional. $7000. Also; 
1948, #429SKF, with only 300 hours. Extra 
tank. Aeromatic. Gyros. ADF. Relicensed 
February. Like new. $8250. 

NAVION SUPER 260'S: |0 available. 195! 
#542JKF, has only 300 hours. Metal propel 
ler. Gyros. Omni-range. ADF. Extras. Beau 
tiful. $13,995 

PIPER PACER 125'S: 
has 347 hours. Metal propeller. 
instruments, Radio. $3300 
Pacers available. 


18 available. # 768JKF 
Primary blind 
Also; 135 HP. 





the management of Wayne C. Cathey 


swered promptly. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


We will reopen our office at 505 North Ervay Street, Dallas, Texas on June 8, 1953 under 
This office will have all Powers & George aircraft 
listings available for the convenience of our Western clients, and inquiries will be an- 








CESSNA 170'S: 38. available. 1948, 
#254XVF, has 350 hours. Metal propeller. Pri- 
mary blind panel. Radio. Hangared. Undam- 
aged. Excellent. $3300. Also; 1950 painted 
metal, #979SAF, with only 319 hours. Metal 
propeller. Gyros. Omni. Extras. Hangared. 
Undamaged. Bargain. $6000. 

CESSNA 170-A FLOAT-PLANE: Factory 
corrosion-proofed 1950, #+928TAF, has 485 
hours, 90 since engine overhauled. Aeromatic. 
Primary blind. Radio. Wheels and skis in- 
cluded. $9500. 
CESSNA 195's: 
repainted, 1948, 300 HP., 
hours, engine 75 since factory overhauled. 
Chromium cylinders. Flares. Gyros. Omni- 
range. Extras. Relicensed April. Brand new 
condition. $13,625. Make offer. Also; 1952, 
245 HP., # 154RDF, with only 325 hours. Cross- 
wind gear. Gyros. Omni. ADF. New condi- 
tion. $14,150. 

CESSNA TWINS: 7 from $2500. 2#6022SF 
has 840 total hours, engines 330 total hours 
propellers 110 hours since OH. Recovered 
1949. Reupholstered. Outside beggage door 
Exceptional sound-proofing. Gyros. ADF. Ex- 
ceptional. $2890. 

ERCOUPE: 1948, #9484FF, has 85 HP. en- 
gine. 210 total hours. Cut-away tail section. 
Meta! propeller. Radio. Hangared. Like new. 
$2500. 


18 from $10,750. Recently 
H343TVF, has 604 


PIPER CLIPPERS: 10 available. #527PHF 
has 300 hours. Original purchaser. Meta! pro 
peller. Pants. Radio. New condition. Hang 
ared. Relicensed. Bargain. $2450. Also; 
#532PHF with 350 hours. Metal propeller. 
Primary blind instruments. Omni-range. Extras. 
$3000 

PIPER TRI-PACER 125'S: !6 available. 
tember, 1951 #142SAF, has 235 hours. Metal 
propeller. Primary blind instruments. Omni 
range. Relicensed September. Corporation 
owned. Undamaged. Hangared. Exceptional 
$4250. Also; 135 HP. Tri-Pacers available. 
REPUBLIC SEABEES: |! from $2000. 1947, 
#6I6GKF, has only 87 hours. Latest pumps 
Stainless cables. Never near salt water. Ex 
cellent. $2640 

STINSON 1948 1165'S: 26 
#654FMF has new 250-hour engine 
propeller. Gyros. Radio. $3000. 
#69ORMF with 500 total hours. Metal pro 
peller. Primary blind instruments. LF. VHF. 
Omni-range. Undamaged. Hangared. Excep- 
tional. $3500. 
SWIFT 125'S: 


Sep- 


available 
Meta! 
Also 


16 available. 1946, #334GKF, 
has 390 hours. Aeromatic. Primary blind in 
struments. Extra radio. Hangared. Bargain. 
$2100. Also; 1948, #230Q8BF, with 457 hours 
Aeromatic. Spinner. Stainless mufflers. Gyros. 
Omni-range. Marker Beacon. Other extras. 
Exceptional. $3300. 


ALL TYPES OF AIRPLANES AVAILABLE AND LISTINGS SOLICITED 


FROM 82.000. 


YOU WANT TO PURCHASE, OR THE SHIP VOI 


WRITE FOR DETAILS DESCRIBING THE AIRCRAFT 


Wish TO SELL. 
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AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 








BENDIX SALE 


TA-2 Transmitters ....... .$75.00 
Se OUTED 2 ov cncccccceénssx« SOND 
MPIOE Power Supply & for above... 30.00 
MR44A Shock Mount for RA-2.... 4.00 
MTS6B Shock Mount for TA2 


Tallen Co., Inc. 
159 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-8241 








E-6B COMPUTERS, with 
rection booklet, leather 
new ($10.00 value) 

SEXTANTS, Fairchild, bubble, 
aging type, with carrying 
new ($300.00 value)....... 

DRIFTMETERS, B-5, with 
optical lenses, like new 

FLUX-GATE COMPASS SYSTEM, Pio- 
neer (includes master indicator, 
transmitter and amplifier). ..$125.00 


KANE AERO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2308 N.E. 23rd St., OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. 


30 page di- 
cases, like 


aver- 
cases, like 
. 816.85 


powerful 








REMMERT-WERNER 
Builds and Services 
AMERICA'S EXECUTIVE AIR FLEET 


ale 
GLAS Ratt & Mite wy eee Gi Beare 
Bercucnary CONTIN N aL ar 

WRIGHT BENDIX Radio 


OISTRIBUTOR 
CAA Repair Station #3919 
Lombert Field St. Lowis 21, Mo 








NAVCO, Inc. 
Stocks and distributes parte and supplies fer 
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DOUGLAS ere RAFT toc mne £o 
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The Admiral Sounds Off 


(Continued from page 22) 


after engine failure. Over a quarter of 
the pilots who qualified when I did in 
1923 were dead 18 months later. More 
than half were dead or permanently dis- 
qualified within four years. Only one 
stopped flying voluntarily. 

I saw enough young Americans in dan- 
ger in World War II to know that they 
had no less courage. Korean casualty 
rates would not keep that type from fly- 
ing. Commander Smith correctly said 
“They aren't scared. Just not interested.” 

Why should young men be interestec 
in unknown sensations? How could they 
know what solo flying is really like? De 
those pamphlets on Smith's recruiting ta- 
ble tell them? I looked at one entitled 
“Don’t Hold Off,” and found it full of 
facts without attraction. The “thousand 
and one missions” of Navy pilots sounded 
like dull routine. “Providing the fleet 
with the striking force of air power” can- 
not suggest the glorious feeling of smooth 
power that a jet can give its jockey. “A 
mission to transport personnel” omits 
both the sunlit greens a pilot may en- 
joy over Midway’s reef, and his grim 
satisfaction in besting a mid-ocean storm. 

Boats and planes are nice things to be 
around, but the books don’t say so. Con- 
gress properly prohibits high pressure 
service advertising. However, something 
is needed to interest groundlings in pilot 
training. 

There are men in high government of- 
fice who insist: “The troubles in filling 
pilot training quotas don’t really worry 
us at all. The young men of America 
still want to fly.” I cannot find the basis 
for this conviction. When I talk to indi- 
vidual college students, I find no non- 
pilots who want to fly. 

Some are veterans. One who had been 
an aircraft mechanic in carrier squad- 
rons in the Pacific is typical. He said he 
had never had “any particular interest in 
being a pilot.” He explained: “I just got 
to be a mech by accident. In 1940 I asked 
to be a general service machinist but that 
school was full. The aviation mech school 
expanded about that time and I was sent 
there instead.” 

A Korean veteran had ridden a few 
times in transport planes. He “liked it 
all right,” but never had any urge to be 
a pilot. “I just never thought about it,” 
he said. “I probably would like to be 
able to do it.” 


A Clue te Go On 


“No wonder you don’t care,” put in an- 
other student. “Flying in big ones is no 
fun. A little plane is the only kick.” His 
eyes sparkled behind his glasses as he 
told of doing nip-ups as a glider pilot. 
He had the interest that makes pilots. 
His first remark was a clue to Smith’s 
puzzle. Will a ride in the belly of a four- 
engine super-plane interest many in be- 
coming pilots? Does a short trip in an 
ocean liner make anyone want to learn 
to sail a boat? 
| My own desire to fly dates from a ride 
; in an open cockpit training plane. That 








bundle of sticks, wires and cloth was as 
strange to me as the borrowed helmet I 
wore. I was afraid that flying would 
frighten me. The pilot wrestled the un- 
derpowered crate across most of a mile 
of water before he could haul it into the 
air. Then, when I rubbed the spray off 
my goggles and looked over the side, I 
knew flying was my dish. 

At first all time on the ground seemed 
dull waste. After the novelty wore thin, 
flying was escape from earthy chores. 
In retirement it was a luxury I could not 
afford. Flying a plane is always strong 
medicine. The controls give unique free- 
dom and power to the man who masters 
them. The experience sparks a hot, per- 
sistent interest. That is what recruiters 
vainly look for in college non-flyers. 

The ROTC and Civil Air Patrol cadet 
programs have tried to kindle this inter- 
est. They have not prevented a pilot 
shortage. Both use drills, classroom in- 
struction and summer encampments to 
generate a desire to fly. These means are 
not enough. In June, 1952, a CAP officer 
told me that his cadet group started two 
years before with some 60 boys but had 
dwindled to 15. “A lot of them joined 
at the start,” he said, “because they 
thought there would be a lot of free 
flying in it. When there wasn’t, they 
dropped out.” 


More Evidence 


At the Commodore Flying Service in 
Sausalito I talked with flight students 
who paid Commodore for lessons such 
as cadets are paid to take. One whose 
faulty stomach kept him out of service 
had wanted to fly “ever since a fellow 
took me up at Bend, Oregon.” 

A man nearly my own age 
should have started this 25 years ago but 
I didn’t knadw how good it was until a 
friend took me up last year.” 

All dated their desire to fly from a 
friendly flight in some small plane, in 
cluding one chap who added that “flying 
is better relaxation than a bottle of liquor, 
and cheaper, too.” 

Some facts were beginning to emerge 
No one ever told me that drills, classroom 
instruction or passenger rides in an air- 
liner made him want to be a pilot. I did 
not find a strong desire to be a pilot in 
anyone who not flown in a small 
plane. Invariably pilots and student 
pilots wanted to fly because they had 
tried the cockpit of a little plane and 
found it good. Undoubtedly, more men 
would want to be pilots if more had this 
kind of flight experience. 

A recruiting officer would attract more 
prospects if he could give a qualified man 
a ticket for a free airplane ride. Fixed 
base operators could provide suitable 
demonstration flights if Congress author- 
ized the use of recruiting funds to pay 
for them. The Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity could be relied upon to safeguard the 
young passengers 

Such rides could make a fair percent- 
age of riders want to keep on flying. And 
are what our 


said: “I 


had 


more men who want to fly 
country needs. END 
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Tally for TAC 
(Continued from page 17) 


one of the world’s largest—at the Suiho 
Dam on the Yalu. Twenty-four Thunder- 
jets put it out of commission in the mid- 
dle of February, and at this writing it 
still is not operating. It has been a tell- 
ing blow to the enemy, for it has de- 
prived him of power for most of his 
industry. 

Another notable strike involved the 
largest all-jet fighter-bomber attack of 
the war when we sent 379 planes against 
the North Korean Tank and Infantry 
School at Kangso, just southwest of 
Pyongyang. They blasted this installa 
tion with 750,000 pounds of explosives, 
and post-strike photos show virtually 
nothing left of what had been there. 

Other important targets smashed ef- 
fectively, against fierce antiaircraft op- 
position, have been the giant rail bridges 
at Sinanju and the North Korean People’s 
Army Training School—their “West 
Point.” But the day-in, day-out attacks 
on individually lesser chiefly 
their supply lines, are largely respon- 
sible for holding the enemy in his tracks 
while our negotiators have tried to talk 
with him about a settlement of the 
problem. The situation would have been 
far different, and would have cost many 


HA . 
44477 
‘2. 


RATE: 30c PER WORD 


targets, 


more United Nations lives, if the fighter- 
bombers had not been pushing their 
relentless campaign. They are the back- 
bone of any tactical air force 

We have been using three Wings of 
Thunderjets—the 49th, 58th and 474th, 
commanded respectively, at this writing, 
by Colonels Robert J. Rogers, Victor E. 
Warford and William W. Ingenhutt, who 
fly the same number of missions as do 
their pilot-lieutenants, and the pilots re- 
flect the splendid leadership they are 
given 

Claims of damage reported 
usually prove less than true results. Ex- 
perience has taught us that a pilot does 
not claim something unless he 
and he seldom flies alone, so we have 
other eyes on the job to see his results. 

Records, September, 1950, to 1 Febru- 
ary 1953, show the total of destruction 
inflicted. We do not list an 
seen to be 


by pilots 


sees it, 


item as 
unless is 
The figures which will fol- 
“destroyed” 


“destroyed” was 
“destroyed.” 
low all under the 
classification; they do not include “dam 
aged” claims, of which there are many 
Destroyed were: 


come 


more 


Tanks 

Locomotives 
Rail 
Gun 


cars 
ee 


Cbei 


a 
AE, 


POPE re 700 
(many rebuilt, redestroyed) 
Buildings (all types) 114,300 
(July 1950 to 1 January 1953) 
Rail cuts 27,500 
(since September, 1951) 
Road 


cuts 2,500 


(since October, 1951) 


It is difficult to say whether a vehicle 
can be considered “destroyed” after it 
has been hit or set afire, but our pilots 
have reported 66,000 vehicles destroyed 
and we are confident a very high per 
centage of that figure can be accepted as 
correct. 

Record highs for any 
the following in the “destroyed” cate 
gory: Tanks, 38; Locomotives, 17; Rail 
cars, 150; Gun positions, 52; Bridges, 10; 
Buildings, 295; Rail cuts, 1,211; Road 
cuts, 46, and Vehicles, 508 

I am frequently asked, “What next?” 
by people who wonder what we may 
have up our sleeve. I can only say it 
would be very poor policy to tell the 
enemy of any new departures we have 
in store for him. He will find out the 
hard way, on the receiving end 

I feel sure he already knows it, but I 
can tell him this: Our jet fighter-bomb 
ers have been doing a tremendous job, 
and they will continue to do so as long 
as we have a Red target left to hit. END 


one day show 


Z. i/ 


MINIMUM 10 WORDS 








AIRPLANES FO 
BEECH 
$1.00 CAN save you hundreds. Read ov: ™“i-- 


cellaneous advertisement. Aircraft Listing ®u 
reau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


CESSNA 
$1.00 CAN save you hundreds. Reod our Mis- 


cellaneous advertisement. Aircraft Listing Bu- 
reau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


1951 CESSNA 170A, 150 total hours, narco omni- 
gator, LFR-1 cylinder head temp., Scott tail 
wheel, metal propeller, other extras, always 
hangered, never damaged, perfect condition, no 
trades, $6,000.00. F. W. Phifer, 1810 Garfield, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
ERCOUPE 

1948 ERCOUPE—85 H.P., quadrant throttle-cut- 
away elevator, 156 hours total time. Radio, 
Sensitive altimeter, metal prop. Perfect condi- 
tion. First $1750 takes it. Curt Uhl, North Platte, 
Nebraska. 


























PIPER 


PA-12 Super Cruiser—-Completely recovered, Mo- 
tor majored, All new glass, New Windshield, 
New Heater. Ship perfect. Also several other 
cheap aeroplanes. Call Donora 43, George 
Buck, Box 268, Webster, Penna. 


$1.00 CAN save you hundreds. Read our Mis- 
cellaneous advertisement. Aircraft Listing Bu- 
reau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


TAYVLORCRAFT 


TAYLORCRAFT 4-place Tourist. Biggest value, 
biggest airplane in its class. Write for leaflet. 
Taylorcraft, Inc., Conway-Pittsburgh Airport, 
Conway, Pa. 


AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 

















SPECIALIZED Dealer Retail Sales Financing. 
Dealers write for service setup. Aircraft Finance, 
Inc., 4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colo. 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


Additional Listings of Aircraft for Salel 


ce 
SPECIAL CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 





SECTION ON PAGE 63 








AIRPLANES—Wholesale. World's largest stock 
—Lowest prices! Operators send for dealer dis- 
count setup. We deliver, guarantee, etc. Domes 
tic and Export. Lists furnished in English and 
Spanish. Vest Aircraft Co., 4600 Dahlia St., 
Denver, Colo. 


$1.00 CAN save you hundreds. Each month we 
print listings of hundreds of aircraft available 
for sale throughout the United States. This list 
tells you where the type of airplane you desire 
is located. You contact the owner, and make 
your own deal. By dealing direct you eliminate 
all middlemen’s commissions, and save time, 
money, and get the best deal possible. You can 
receive your first copy listing aircraft for sale 
immediately. So don't wait! Send $1.00 today 
for a full year’s subscription. Aircraft Listing 
Bureau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 





AIRPLANES WANTED 





STINSON.Reliance U-77, Gull Wing, 300 H.P. or 
wings to fit. F. E. Donaldson, Tauton, Minn. 





NAVIGATION SUPPLIES 





NAVIGATOR Rating Examinations included in 
New Aeronautical Navigation by Charles A. 
Zweng $3.00; Fairchild Surplus (electrical aver- 
ager) Sextant $17.50; Pilots, supplement your 
training. Order “Ground Instructor” $4.00 and 
“Ground Instructors’ Rating” $4.00. Examina- 
tions included. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


CHARTS & MAPS 


AVIATION Charts now available from our new 
Chart Division. We are agents for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Our service includes Aeronau- 
tical Sectional, World Aeronautical, Direction 
Finding. Navigational Flight, etc. Free cata 
log.) Pan American Navigation Service 12021-8 
Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


CONSTRUCTION Job List. Published Monthly. 
$1.00 Dempster's Construction Scout News, Dept. 
268-OW, Bridgeport, Ill. 


FOREIGN Jobs. Contracts underway and soon 
starting in Africa, South America, Canada, Eng- 
land, Europe, South Pacific, Middle East, Mexico 
and Alaska. Send $1.00 for foreign job news, 
information, application forms, etc. DCS Foreign 
Job News, Dept. 268-OX, Bridgeport, Il. 


OVERSEAS Jobs. Big pay, transportation, ex- 
penses. Clerical, professional, mechanical work 
ers. Most all trades. Latest listings airline, 
construction, manulacturing, oil steamship com- 
panies, government agencies, many other oppor 
tunities. Up to date information on securing 
employment, contracts, income tax, application 
forms. $1.00. Overseas Jobs, Box 335-C10, Baton 
Rouge, La. 














HELP WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT Opportunities: Pilots, mechanics, 
instructors, etc. Where and how to get the job 
you want—-government and industry: job quid 
ance with application blanks, $1.00. Employ- 
ment Service, Air Institute, Adams, Mass. 


CONFIDENTIAL reports on best paying opportu- 
nities for pilots and ground personne! with air- 
lines, feeder lines, non-scheduled operators, 
flight schools, aircraft factories, crop dusters and 
many others. Foreign and domestic jobs for 
skilled and unskilled. Also, oil, construction and 
government openings. All for only $2.00, includ 
ing one year registration and advisory service 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Research Services, Box 
1011-FK, St. Louis 1, Mo, 
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BOOKS 


FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books by “Zweng”’ pre- 
pare you for your rat These t 

texts lead the field; frequent revisions protect 
you. The latest thenti le choice and 
map Examinations” are included with latest 
weather map and important new materia! not 
available elsewhere in each book without 
charge. Why take a chance—ask for Zweng 
Aviation Books; there is one for each — vis.s 











FREE catalog! Instruments, batteries, tires, etc. 
Gaare Supply Company, Box 277-E, Weather- 
ford, Texas. 

SWAP your old prop in on a new Met-!-prop. 
You'll like this deal. Luther Parts, Johnstown 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 

USED parts, engines, props, and radios for 
nearly all airplanes. What do you need? What 
do you have to sell or swap? Luther Parts, 
Johnstown Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 





GONSET VHF receiver, never used, and 12 volt 
dynamotor $65.00. A. R. Thomas, Box 1041, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

A2 AAF Jacket, horsehide or goatskin leather, 
rayon lined, zippered and wool knit waistband 
and cuffs. Size 36 to 46, $17.95 each, size 48 & 
50 $18.95 each. New. Sent postpaid if remit- 
tance accompanies order otherwise C.O.D. Fly- 
ing Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. FT-7, Chicago 13, Ill. 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT 





Flight Instructor $4.00; Aer g 
(Commercial and Private rating) $4.00; jane & 
instrument Flying $4.00; Instrument Flying 
(Weems & Zweng) De Luxe $4.50; Airline Trans- 
port Pilot $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; New 
(1953) Flight Engineer $4.00; Link Instructor Rat- 
ing $4.00; Parachute Technician Rating $3.0; 
Meteorology for Airmen $3.00; New Practical 
Manual of the E-6B $3.00; New Civil Air Reguia- 
tions Manual $1.00; Log Books, all ratings $1.00 
to $7.50; new Air Stewardess Log Book De Luxe 
$2.00; new Steele Log Book De Luxe $1.50; Air- 
line AP6 De Luxe Log. 264 pgs., 6x10", $6.50; Air- 
craft and Engine M including Hydraulics 
weight 6 balance, two books in one (new) $4.00; 
Airport Op tion and M q $4.50; Zweng 
Aviation Dictionary $6.00; “Flight Instructor Oral 
Examination” (new) $1.00; “Flying the Omni- 
range” by Charles A. Zweng, De Luxe limited 
edition only $4.00; Electronic Navigation (Or- 
man) $4.50. Books by other authors: Helicopter 
Guide $2.00; Air Officer's Guide $3.50; Crop 
Dusting (6 Manuals) $12.50; Airline Piloting (Bul- 
lock) $3.00; Safety After Solo (Hoyt) $3.50; 
Leading Airline Executives and Pilots owe their 
success to early training with Zweng texts. 
(Free Catalog.) Pan American Navigation Serv 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


CAA EXAMS. We have all the complete quaran- 
teed exams for each rating also booklets that 
tell how to get the rating. The exams are re- 
vised weekly and are based on the exact word 
CAA exams. The booklets contain diagrams, 
short cuts, clear explanations of everything you 
should know, do and have to get the rating. 
Save money, studying and time by ordering on 
a guaranteed 10 day trial basis. Commercial 
Exams, Commercial Booklet, Instrument Exams, 
Instrument Booklet, ATR Exams, ATR Booklet, 
A’ Mechanic Exams, E Mechanic Exams, A 6 E 
Booklet, Flight Instructor Exams, Flight Instruc- 
tion Booklet, Private Exams, Private Booklet, 
also any unlisted rating exams. Any item $5.00, 
Special '2 price if you order any 4 items for 
$10.00. Acme Flight School, Municipal Airport, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


PASS CAA Exams. The exact word for word 
copies of the new CAA exams is the basis of 
cur questions and answers. You get our old 
and new sets including a guarantee. Crder 
yours now on a 10 day trial basis. All subjects 
for any rating $10.00. Any 4 ratings $20.00. 
Exam Clerk, Box 1073-B, Washington 13, D. C. 


FREE Aviation Book Catalog. 400 books listed 
from all publishers. Write: Aero Publishers, 
2162-7 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CAA Exams: Obtain your CAA licenses by us- 
ing a Ross guaranteed questionnaire based 
upon the current CAA exams. Our frequent 
revisions insure you receiving the latest au- 
thentic * ‘multiple choice inations i di 
maps.” Select your Ross questionnaires trom 
the complete list below: “Commercial Pilot 
$4.00"; “Instrument Pilot $4.00"; “Airline Trans- 
port Pilot $4.00"; ‘Flight Instructors $4.00"; 
“Private Pilot $1.00; “‘New Civil Air Regula- 
tions Manual For Pilots 50c”; “Engine Me- 
chanic $3.00"; “Aircraft Mechanic $3.00"; 
“Flight Engineer $4.00"; “Fundamentals of In- 
struction $1.50"; “Meteorology Instructors 
$2.50"; “Navigation Instructors $2.50"; “Engine 
Instructors $2.50"; “Aircraft Instructors $2.50"; 
“C.A.R. Instructors $2.50"; “Control Tower Op- 
erator $3.00"; “Parachute Rigger $3.00"; “Ca- 
reer Opportunities in Aviation Manual I5c.” 
Special Limited Offer! A complete Ross Library 
consisting of the above 18 books for only 
$15.00. This introductory offer is for a limited 
time only, so take advantage of its tremendous 
savings today! Order Postpaid or C.O.D. direct 
from Ross Aero Publishers, Administration 
Bldg., Box 7071-A, Commercial Airport, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


PARTS 


FLASHER, Navigation light, 12V lite-plane, post- 
paid $3.95. Aero Parts Supply, Municipal Air- 
port, Houston, Texas. 
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& ACCESSORIES 





NEW Pressure Pattern Drift Computer $2.50; 
Model “G” New Computer, $7.50; Fairchild (col- 
limated) Sextant Electrical Averager, ($200.00 
Value) $17.50; New Improved E-6B Computer, 
$10.00; Weems Navigation Plotter, $2.00; AAF- 
type A-2 Computer, $2.00; American Airlines 
Computer, Improved Model “‘D” $6.00; New Im- 
proved BATORI Navigational (all metal) Preci- 
sion Computer $15.00. (Free catalog.) Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., 
N. Hollywood, Calif, 


E-6B COMPUTERS, with 30 page direction book- 
let, like new $4.95, with leather cases $5.45 
($10.00 value). 20% discount on lots of 12. Sex- 
tants, Fairchild, bubble, averaging type, with 
carrying cases, like new $16.85. B-5 Dri'tmeters, 
like new $16.85. Money back quarantee. Kane 
Aero Equipment Co., 2308 N.E. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


D-4 COMPUTERS 50c. Airspeed or Altitude com- 
puters $1.00, three assorted $2.00. All Postpaid. 
Aviation Bargain Catalogue 10c. Three different 
Catalogues 25c. Karl Ort, Dept. F, York, Penna. 


PILOTS Map Case made of Top Grain Aniline 
Leather. Guaranteed. Six Pockets. Disappear- 
ing handles. Leather stay and patch pocket. 
Size 16 x 12”-——2!9" expansion. Choice of Suntan 
or Ginger. May also be used as a brief case. 
Price $30.00 each, tax included. Postage pre- 
paid. No C.O.D.’s please. Comet Products Com- 
pany, Dept. CR, Post Office Box 211, Petersburg, 
Virginia, 


NEW Powerful VHF Transmitters. Skycrafters 
“Big Mike’ BMT-2 three watts output with 2 
erystals and antenna, $99.50. Kit with instruc- 
tions for attachment to G. E., Hallicrafters, Mo- 
torola, etc. $9.95. Skycrafters Aviation Radio, 
2453 E. Spring St., Long Beach, Calif. Phone 
48-341. 


A2 AAF Jacket, horsehide or goatskin leather, 
rayon lined, zippered and wool knit waistband 
and cuffs. Size 36 to 46, $17.95 each, size 48 & 
50 $18.95 each. New. Sent postpaid if remit- 
tance accompanies order otherwise C.O.D. Fly- 
ing Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, I'l. 


L2A AAF Intermediate Jacket. blue nylcn, quilted 
rayon lining, wool interlined, knit cuffs and 
neckband, size 36 to 46, new. Price $10.95 each. 
Sent tpaid if itt uce i order, 
otherwise c.O.D. Flying Equipment Sales Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 


BATTERIES & Tires: Brand new, for all type air- 
craft. Send for free list. Many other items. 
Write your requirements for quotation. Flying 
Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 


HELMETS: ANH-15 AAF tan cloth, sponge rub- 
ber earcups, $2.00 each. A-11 AAF Kidskin 
leather, sponge rubber earcups, $3.45 each. 
Leather helmet with chip-cup, $1.50. White or 
tan cloth helmet, $1.00. White flying cap, 75c. 
New. State size. Flying Equipment Sales Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 


FREE catalog describing famous Weems navi- 
gation aids and instruments. Send today. 
Weems Mark I! Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; 
Weems Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; 
Dalton E-6B Computer $10.00; Dalton Mark VII 
Computer $5.00; Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; 
many navigation books including Flying the 
Omnirange, Zweng $4.00; Instrument Flying, 
Weems and Zweng $4.50; Electronic Navigation, 
Orman $4.50; Learning to Navigate, Weems and 
Eberle $2.00; Star Chart, Illyne $1.00; complete 
line of government charts and publications. Do 
as other navigators, pilots and students do. 
Select your navigation aids and instruments from 
the Weems Catalog. Send for it today. Address 
Department 12, Weems System of Navigation, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

MAE West life jackets $5.00 each, new. CQ2 
cartridges, package of ten, 80c. Flying Equip- 
ment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, 
Chicago 13, Ill. 

PRINTED IN U.S.A, 











INSTRUCTION 
IT’S easy to learn a language by Linguaphone 
World's Standard Conversational Method. At 
home, quickly master French, Spanish, German, 
Russian, Japanese, Norwegian, etc. 29 Lan- 
guages through Linguaphone. Save time, money. 
Send for free book. Linguaphone Institute, 
128-07 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
HOME.-built aircraft information $1.00. Complete 
design and construction data $5.00. Money back 
guarantee. William Bentley, Box 2056, Pensa- 
cola, Florida. 
KNIGHT Twister Biplane. 12 construction draw- 
ings $11.75. Vernon W. Payne, 5139 Barlin Ave., 
Long Beach 11, Calif. 
LEARN to fly with the Aviation Cadets. Men 16 
to 2642 get $105 a month while learning. Pre- 
pare quickly for qualifying examinations. Guar- 
anteed “Practice Tests” with answers. Cadets 
and Officer Candidates, each $3.25. Both $5.00. 
Prepaid. Cramwell Publications, Air Institute, 
Adams, Mass. 
CORRESPONDENCE Courses on Aeronautical 
Drafting and Engineering. Write for free folder. 
Aero Technical Institute, 2162-7 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
BULLET Raceplane. Homebuilt 
plane Blueprints $2.00. Corbcraft, 
Rd., Rochester 20, N. Y. 
BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES 
START your own aviation business with little 
capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Christo- 
pher Publications, Holtsville 13, N. Y. 
FLORIDA Opportunities! Hundreds of jobs, busi- 
nesses, farms, groves, ranches, homes. Free 
details! Florida Opportunity Bulletin, Box 456-F, 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
BELL Helicopter pilot desires work. Commercial 
fixed, rotary wing certificate. 241 Bost Street, 
Statesville, North Carolina. 


PATENTS 
INVENTORS. Without obligation, write tor inior- 


mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran- 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum- 
bian Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 

INVENTORS. When you are satistied that you 
have invented something of value, write me, 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney, 
$12 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATLANTIC CITY VACATION: Do your hangar 
flying at a pilot's hotel. Luxurious rooms with 
private bath and radio, or budget special rooms 
with just running water. Near beach and Board- 
walk. Commodore Hotel, 715 Pacific Avenue at 
St. Charles Place, Atlantic City, N. J. Manager 
Ben Robin, aviation writer and commercial pilot. 
AOPA 4495. 


ATTENTION PRIVATE PILOTS. Learn how you 
can make extra money. Not necessary to own 
a plane. Our new folio tells how. Nothing else 
to buy. Send $1.00 cash or money order to: 
Allied, P.O. Box 3121, Dallas, Texas. 

AIRCRAFT, their performance and specifications; 
guaranteed accurate illustrations and specifica- 
tions. Send 10c for sample to: Longo-MacDonald 
Technical Publications, 4822A Eastwood, Wichita 
17, Kansas. 

PHOTOS of aircraft from Wright biplane to latest 
jet. 250,000 photos in stock. Also old aviation 
books. Send dollar bill for six real photographs 
of the latest jets, plus the New 1952 catalogue. 
Aeroplane Photo Supply, Box 195, Toronto, Can. 
YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free 
circular. Berlew Mig. Co., Dept. 2, Freeport, N. Y. 
Protect Your Loved Ones! How to write your 
will. Mail $1 for complete instructions. Ster- 
ling, Great Neck 8, New York. 

AIRCRAFT Photographs. Catalog and sample 
photo 25c. AIRPHOTOS, Box 117, Jamestown, 
New York. 
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THE NEW 
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“PLACE TOURIS 


‘ 


The neat, well-organized instrument panel of the 
TOURIST ia an object-lesson in good design. 


TOURIST interior, as designed by Peter Muller- 
Munk Associates. Wide seats easily accomodate 
four people 


o¢ 


PLANE IN ITS PRICE CLASS! 


CHECK the newest 4 place plane in 
America! Beneath those smooth, flow- 
ing lines is a tubular, chrome-molyb- 
denum steel frame with the strength 
of a tank! That husky 6-cylinder 
engine puts out a whopping 145 hp 
more than any comparable plane. The 
finish is fire-resistant butyrate— more 
durable, practical, and cheaper to 
maintain than any other 


LOOK INSIDE. The modern, beau- 
tifully appointed cabin ts really big 
and the decor would flatter the finest 
limousine. That instrument panel is 
tops in good taste—agreed? 

TAKE IT UP. How do you like that 
solid BIG PLANE feel? Flight char- 
acteristics are the safest. That’s be- 
cause of its stall-resistant design 
Visibility is good, all around. Useful 
load is a hefty 925 lbs.—heavier than 
4 big men. 


BRING IT IN for a landing. Look at 
the air speed—it’s dropping below 40. 


Imagine, as the wheels touch, you're 
moving at a bare 36 mph! 


Now, don’t you that the new 
TOURIST is the plane for you? Send 
coupon for beautiful free booklet 
that’s full of valuable information on 
flving. Included is data on ‘T-Craft's 
new 2 + place plane s, tips on 


ares 


and 
flving costs, hangar charges, lessons, 
etc. @ Tayloreraft, Inc., Conway- 
Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Pa 


FREE BOOKLET 


Taylorcraft, Inc. 
Conway-Pittsburgh Airport 
Conway, Pa. 


Please send me free booklet which cor 
data on T-Craft airplane 
hangar charges, lessons, et« 


Dept. 11 


s, tipson fly 





It’s always VFR for... 


DEPENDABLE ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS! 


Flying executives, private plane owners, commer- 
cial airline operators all recognize the famous Esso 
Wings. They stand for dependable service at Esso 
Dealer Airports and high quality Esso Aviation 
fuels and lubricants. 

There are hundreds of Esso Dealer Airports 
staffed with trained, experienced operators offer- 
ing prompt service with Esso Aviation Products — 
products backed by constant research at America’s 


TO GET THE ESSO CO-PILOT 
—a complete directory of Esso 
Dealer Airports, write Esso 
Aviation Products, Room 428, 
15 West 5ist St., N. Y. 19, N. Y 


DE HAVILAND [ 


largest petroleum research laboratory and proved 

by over 43 years of actual flying. You can depend 

on high quality Esso Aviation Products! 
Wherever you fly, take along an Esso Aviation 

Credit Card and conveniently charge: 

e Lubrication, tire and battery services. 

e Landing fees. 

e Over-night storage in transit. 

e Minor emergency services. 
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' AVIATION PRODUCTS 








